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A SUBURBAN FARM RUN FOR PROFIT AS WELL AS PLEASURE 
Residence and farm buildings at Amherst Villa, home of Mr Charles Lantz, near Buffalo, N Y. While the average 
farmer does not run so extensive an establishment, he rejoices to see such investments and is quick to profit by the lessons to 
be learned therefrom without expense to him. Some of these points are given in the article on Page 471. 
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Regeneration of Farming. 
HENRY STEWART. 








Times have changed and the charges seem 
to be occurring with a continually accelerated 
pace by the very force of the accumulated im- 
pulse which increases steadily. The man or 
woman of fifty years ago would find a totally 
new world, if he or she were, to reappear on 
the scene,and the trouble is that many of us 
are to-day as far behind the advance in the 
times and the condition of things as if we had 


been sleeping with Rip Van Winkle. I have 
read with much interest the remarks on this 
subject by Dr Gladden in American Agricul- 


turist for Sept 25, and wish to note especially 
where I think he has missed the true point 
of the situation, which just now confronts the 
industry of agriculture. And when he writes 
in regard to the great army of the unemployed 
who waste their time in the cities and says 
their labor cannot be employed on the farms 
until tarming becomes more profitable than it 
has been of late, Icannot help pointing out 
what I think is a great mistake, but one gen- 
erally prevailing, and the very secret of the 
present condition. He forgets, or misses, the 
fact, that just previously to making this state- 
ment he remarked that the presence of weeds 
—which this unemployed army might remove 
from the land—is one of the most effective 
causes of distress in the industry of agricul- 
ture. 

Just now we are all congratulating our- 
selves on the return of prosperity to the agri- 
cultural interest. Alas, on what a foundation 
of horrors upon horrors piled, is this prosper- 
itv based! Itis nota true prosperity at all. 
It is the accidental happening of short crops, 
and threatened starvation in some places, and 
in others actual slow torture for waut of food 
to millions of our fellow creatures, whose 
lives waste away slowly, until want of food 
has reduced the people to living skeietons, 
clothed absolutely with mere skin. The little 
children of India have perished by thousands 
for waut of food which their parents could not 
purchase on account of the greatly increased 
prices in the world’s markets. And yet, know- 
ing this, we are joyfully congratulating. our- 
selves and each other on the improvement in 
the times and the great advance in the price 
of our food crops, and claiming that is merely 
the advance wave of a continuing prosperity! 

Alas for us if this is true! What humane 
mind can gather satisfaction from such a sit- 
uation? It is not in any way any proof of the 
recovery of our industry from its former de- 
pression. Quite otherwise; and the remarks 
of Dr Gladden go to show this to he true. He 
finds no indication of improved work on the 
farms. On the contrary his intelligent mind 
wonders whether or not the prevailing weeds 
will not drive many farmers off their land 
and make of them more recruits for the great 
ariny of the unemployed. And heis right. I 
can corroborate this statement that the present 
condition of the farms everywhere is far be- 
low that of thirty or forty years ago. The cul- 
ture of the soil is hardly worth the name of it. 
It is not culture. It is simply wringing from 
the unwilling soil, indeed, the unable soil, the 
last shred of its fertility. Agriculcure is ina 
depressed condition simply because there is 
not labor sufficient bestowed upon the crops. 
What it wants is that enterprise by which 
the farmers shall go into the cities or else- 
where and compel the laborers to go to work 
in the fields and remove these greedy par- 
asites by which the crops are eaten up or 
crowded and starved to early death. 

Everything in all other industries has ad- 
vanced of late years and every stepin this pro- 
gression has been to make human labor niore 
effective and cheapen its products in propor- 
tion. Everywhere we see this extension of all 
industrial enterprise by the general cheapen- 
ing ofthe products. All but agriculture are 
enjoying this marked prosperity due to im- 
proved processes. It is true that this improve- 
ment in mechanical construction and appli- 
ances has thrown out of employment thousands 
of men and horses, and so far as the latter are 
concerned it has borne heavily on the farmers, 
who have lost millions of dollars in  conse- 
quence. But this loss bas been a general gain, 
for the substitution of machinery for the more 
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costly horses has largely increased the com- bly, a bushel and of course other 


products 


mon wealth of the nation in the economy of would have been correspondingly cheap, Then 
time and labor and material thus secured. we should have been considering the Causes 

When we leave the cities,the wharves of the of this depression and those of us who know 
seaports, the machine shops, the mines and why it is would have been trying to convingg 
every great center of industry and go abroad the unhappy farmers that before agriculture 


into the fields we find still the old-fashioned san become really prosperous it must advance 


ways in vogue. There are few improvements to the front in all those ways by which only 
except so far as the mechanic has aided the human labor can become prosperous; by in. 
farmer in providing labor-saving implements proved culture of the soil, the total eradica. 


tion of all parasites—weeds included; the use 
of the best tools and live stuck; in short, the 
total regeneration of our industry aud the 
placing of it on a level mechanically and sci. 
entifically with all other industries 


and wachines. But the weeds, the wastes of 
manure, the misapplication of labor, in short, 
every old way of not doing things, still exist- 
ing to make the farmer’s labor ineffective, we 
cannot doubt but this alone is the cause of the 


distress of agriculture and of the poverty and is" We by no means wholly indorse this 
consequent distress of the farmers. What view of the case, thongh it is well stated, 
would have happened had there been full There are many localities where farming jg 
crops in Europe, and no famine in India! better conducted to-day than ever before. 


Wheat would have fallen to 50c or less, possi- [The Editor. 


A KLONDIKE AT HOME. — 


In the news columns of the daily papers we read that more and more men are starting for 
en gold fields of Alaska, there to endure the most terrible hardships and suffering, for the ec] 
being the one in a thousand to be favored by fortune. There isno doubt that there is a considerable 
amount of gold to be gotten with infinite toil in the Klondike region. Some of the reports place the 
amount taken out during the past year as high as $3,000,000. But it clearly shows that strange clarae. 
teristic of human nature to discard the things close at hand for those that are far away, that so many 
neglect the greater opportunities at home. Z 

Thousands of American citizens are now investing their hard-earned savings in the numerous 
Klondike companies, most of which have nothing more favorable to offer than the mere fuct that they 

















are about to send out an expedition to discover and purchase claims. None of them have any tangible 
property to offer as the basis of their capitalization, while there are enterprises at home that offer far 
more chance for large gains, and certainly an infinitely lesser degree of risk. None of these is so 
worthy of investigation by prudent investors as the UNITED STATES TUNNEL, MINING, MILLING, 


DRAINAGE AND TRANSPORTATION COMPANY’S enterprise, which is located in Clear Creek and Giipin 
Counties, Colorado, the richest mining district of the world. This company is incorporated under the 
laws of West Virginia, with a capital stock of &5,000,000, divided into 5,000,000 non-assessable shares 


of one dollar each. 
NOT A MININC SCHEME. 

This enterprise differs from the ordinary mining scheme as day from night. In a mine, gold may or 
may not be found, and upon that chance the profits depend; but the profits of the United States Tunnel 
depend upon the improved facilities it will offer an entire district of great and proved wea 

Clear Creek and Gilpin counties, in Colorado, produced precious metals in the past five years valued at £2.253.635, 
according to the official statistics, 70 per cent. of this being in gold. Most of this was taken from the mines of Bellevue 
mountain and vicinity by sinking shafts, and thereby extracting the ore. The United States Tunnel, Mining, 
Milling. Drainage and Transportation Company, by the United States laws, owns a patent f winel 
through this mountain, which taps or cross-cuts mines that produced 45 per cent. of this valuation, or f 
stead of working from the surface of the mountain, these mines can conduct all operations from the I " 
mendous saving inexpense. Whereas it now costs $8.53 per ton to produce the gold, a careful estimate s! $s that, 
worked through the tunnel, it would cost only $4.77 per ton. Of course the various mines would gladly pays 
ties to take advantage of this enormous saving. 

The saving on the two items of hauling and hoisting alone would be sufficient_to afford an annual income to the 
Company, based on the average yearly product for the past five years:— 





INCOME PROFIT. 
For Hauling, ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ P ° . - $613,200 $306,600 
For Drainage (there is gravity drainage in thetunnel), ° ° . 50,000 50,000 
which alone is sufficient to pay a dividend of 7 per cent on the par value of the stock. 
The tunne! bevins at Hukill Gulch, half a mile from the town of Idaho Springs (36 miles by railroad from Denver) 
and runs through Bellevue Mountain, under the rich group of mines at the head of Virginia Canon, across t ni OS 
.productive part of Russell District, through the very heart of Quartz Hill, and into the midst of the best min f Gun 


nelland Eureka. Work on the tunnel was begun in 1895, and has been continued since. Five hundred feet has been 
already completed, and a railroad tramway has been laid the full distance. The tunnel can be driven at t ‘ 
twenty feet a day, the entire year. Profits commence as the work progresses. Mr. James C. Fagan, the superiutend- 
ent and resident director, in a report dated August 1, 1897, says: From present indications we should be able tu 


PAY A DIVIDEND JULY I, i898. 


The*company also owns a mill site, consisting of 53 acres of patented ground immediately adjoining the town of 
Idaho Springs and close to the Colorado Central Railroad. ‘On this site itis now arranging fora fifty stamp mill, and 
it is proposed to build, besides, smelting works, hydraulic and electric light works, for the purpose of supplying power 

















and light to the mines on the tunnel. The company also owns water privileges covering the water south 
Clear Creek and Chicago Creek giving 200 horse power, which is sufficient for all company purposes. e from 
power supply and milling, counting on an annual production of but three thousand tons daily, will be: r Supply 
$100,000 (profit, $50,000). Milling, $821,250 (profit, 273.750), or a total additional profit from supply of power : milling 
Of £323,750, which is sufficient to pay an additional further dividend of 62-5 per cent. on the par value of stock, 
With the additional item of £100,000 for royalty for use of the tunnel as a base for mining operations, the annual amount 
applicable for dividends would be $780,350, sufficient to pay 15 per ceut. on the par value of stock, Of this there is no 


element of uncertainty or risk. 


FAIR PROFITS SURE, BIC DIVIDENDSIPROBABLE. 


The company also owns fifteen mines, each 1500 feet on the lode by 150 feet in width, located on the line of the tun- 
nel. Ore rich in gold has already been struck in several of these mines, aud as-the whole group lies directly 
well-known belt of productive lodes, with many producing mines to north, south, east and west of them, there can 
no doubt that they will prove good paying mines. The Omaha, Wabash, Big Four, and Gazette are _particula! 





ising. They have each shafts from 15 to 20 feet deep, and the veins thereon are from 4to 5 feet wide, and assay from 
#7.00 to $21.00 in gold. The tunnel has already cut two blind lodes which assay well in gold and will pay well for 
working. The mines are there and are now being worked, notin Alaska, thousands of miles from eivilization and 
communication, but adjacent to arailroad and but a few miles from one of the largest cities in the United States. 


the 


The ore is there in great abundance; indeed there is enouch to iast 125 years. From the reports of our experts and 
opinion of all experienced mining men, the — from the treatment of the company’s own ores are expected to be 
not less than $750,000 per year, with chances for further gains. 


INVESTMENT ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


An example of the success of a similar drainage and transportation tunnel is the BOBTAIL TUNNEL, a small tun 
nel draining and operating only the FISKE and BOBTAIL MINES. This tunnel has a total length of 1,150 feet and 
cross-cuts only these two mines, and yet the profits obtained from draining and transporting ore from ,these two mines 
has been sufficient to pay over 300 per cent in dividends. If ashort tunnel, with the business of but two mines, has 
proved such a success, what may we not expect from the UNITED STATES TUNNEL, which will drain and afford 
means for economically operating an entire mining district. 

In investing in this company the stockhold r isthus assured, beyond all chance of risk, a considerable dividend on 
his investment, and the additional zrobability for enormous gains. In the Klondike mining companies, and in fact all 
other mining investments, there is always an element of chance. This is entirely eliminated in this investment 





he president of the company is Mr. Edward A. Quintard, Savings Bank President, New York City. and 
the directors are E. A. Quintard, F. Baltes. Bank President, New York City; Juan C. Abel, Publisher 
Nickell Magazine, Boston, Mass.; William L. Wood, Cashier Bank of Jamaica, Jamaiea, N. Y¥ Alexander R. 
Hart, President Long Island Electric Railway Co.; Brooklyn, N. ¥.; William E. Lown, President dal Oil ¢ New 
York City; James C. Fagan, Idaho Springs, Colorado; Homer A. Hoit, New York City, and C. E. Jackson, Banker, 
Middletown, Ct. The gentlemen composing the Board of Directors are all men of unquestioned integrity and laret 
business experience in successful ventures, and afford absolute guarantee that the affairs of the company will be hon- 


estly, skillfully, and economically conducted for the benefit of all the stockholders. They have all paid for consider- 
able blocks of stock, which shows that they personally feel assured of the merit and reliability of the business. 

All money received for stock is to be used for the rapid completion of the tunnel, erection of smelting and concel- 
trating mills, larger stamp mills as needed, electric light works, etc., etc. A new air compressor has just been )ul- 
chased, and is now being put upon the property. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER (SO cents a Share) PAR VALUE S$I.00 

HOW TO SUBSCRIBE.—For every two shares you wish to purchase, remit 21 by money order, bank check, oF 
draft; thus 85 will buy ten shares, $10 will buy twenty shares, ete. Make all checks and drafts payable to William E. 
Lown, Treasurer. Stock certificates will be sent you by return mail. Write your name and address very plainly. 
Anyone subscribing now for ten shares will receive large maps, prospectus, etc., and the chance to earn $15 a W eek 
during spare time, if first in the county to apply. Address 


United States Tunnel, Mining, Milling, Drainage and Transportation Co. 
35 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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The Apple Situation in [ore Detail. 


Detailed information direct from the field 
only emphasizes the very great shortage in 
the apple crop of the middle states, so fully 
portrayed in American Agriculturist’s columns 
Oct 30. The eutting down of the yield of win- 


ter fruit from last year’s record breaking total 
toa tenth to athird of a cropis due to rea- 
sons easily discerned. Overproduction in 
93, unfavorable weather conditions and lack 
of proper attention tu orchards were the chief 
of these. Some of the oldest apple counties 
say that only with one or two exceptions has 
there been such a poor showing in 15 years, 
and farmers who always depend upon apples 
as a money crop are realizing but little this 
season. Too often such crop as has_ been se- 
cured is very poor in quality, possessing little 
merit for market. Some leading sections had 
a very fair crop of early varieties against a 
meager yield of winter fruit. Greenings and 
Spys seem to have done better than Russets 
and Baldwins, but in many instances the 
kind tirst named ripened unusually early, 
turning yellow when they should have 1e- 
mained true to their name. Ina great many 
commercial orchards 
Baldwins are a practical 
failure, although this is 
such a favorite that a 
quantity liberal in the 
aggregate has been 
even though 
over wide 


secured, 


scattered 


sections. 
UNEVEN YIELD IN THE 
HUDSON VALLEY. 
With the close of the 
harvesting season ap- 


ples in the Empire state 
no improvement 
over the situation two 
or three weeks ago. The 
important apple section 
in the upper Hudson 
valley has turned off a 
miserable crop as @ 
whole, although here 
and there orchards 
yielded a good many 
Spys, despite the big 
crop of a year ago, 
nicely colored and quite 


show 


its Bulletin 14. 


fair in quality. Taken 
as a whole, however, 
Albany and some ad- 
jacent counties make a poor showing. In 
such trees as bloomed tle blossoms were 


far from perfect, young apples formed poorly 
and the unusual weather and insect depre- 


dations only intensified the situation. As 
the leaves were destroyed and injured, the 
young apples fell off until the harvest 
time showed trees nearly bare of fruit, 
With the exception of a few varieties.. Rens- 


selaer and Washington counties have secured 


Secarcely enough apples to supply local de- 
mand, some of the poor fruit going to evapo- 
rators. Saratoga has a small shipping surplus, 
Selling at $2@2 50 per bb], and Schenectady 
some Greenings, common fruit selling around 
1504175. <A little further south Greene Co 
Orchardists are getting 1 50@250 per bbl. 
Though not heavy apple counties, Orange and 
Westchester, adjacent to New York city, have 
Yielded small crops, including some Green- 
Ings and a few Baldwins. 
THE SITUATION IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 


is no better. Otsego Co reports a poor yield, 
With few for shipment, Chenango apples will 
allbe needed at home, good keepers are 
Scarce.in Delaware, and the short crop of 
Madison will all be needed at home, Spys, 
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saldwins and Greenings selling at $1 50 or 
better and growers inclined to hold. Broome 


Co has few apples to ship, good fruit holding 
at 2 50, orchards including some Kings and 
Talman Sweets. A Tioga correspondent es- 
timates only 1000 bbls for sale where there 
were 10,000 last year, cutting no figure in the 
market, growers refusing early bids of about 
1 25 per bbl. Estimates for Cortiaud Co vary 
at 15@30 % ofa full crop, bid prices 1 50@ 
2 50 per bbl, supplies largely Greenings, Bald- 
wins and Kings, farmers generally looking 
fur higher prices. Onondaga and Cayuga re- 
port little or no shipping market at present. 
Many of the orchards in Seneca Co were sold 
early to speculators, while further north in 
Oswego and adjoining sections the yield is 
indifferent and prices difficult to quote. Cor- 
respondents in Schuyler Co report only a 
small available surplus, quality> often poor, 
varieties mostly Kings, Spys and Greenings, 
prices around 2 per bbl. 


THE SHORTAGE IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Always regarded an important money crop, 
the very pronounced apple shortage in such 
leading western N Y counties as Wayne, Mon- 








A PROFITABLE LITTER 


Eleven pigs, age 6 mos 27 days, weight 2350.7 lbs, sold for 
were fed at the Montana experiment station, and this engraving (from a 
spirited photograph of the litter when a few weeks old) 


roe, Genesee, Niagara, etc, means a serious 
loss to farmers, to be made up in part by the 
relatively high prices. American Agricultur- 
ist’s investigation among leading specialists 
in that part of the state reveals the sharpest 
kind of a falling off compared with last 
year’s bumpercrop. Asa rule the estimates 
of the Wayne Cocrop are only 10@15 % of 
last year, according to those directly on the 
ground engaged in growing and handling ap- 
ples. This means arelatively small amount of 
fruit available for shipment from the county, 
considering the quantities going to evapora- 
tors located there, and selling at 35@40c per 
bu for evaporated stock, while choice keening 
varieties of winter fruit are held at $1 50@ 
2 50, with some choice lots moving at 3. A 
large part of the crop will be evaporated, the 
price for the finished fruit having hardened 
materially and encouraging ,this method of 
distzibution. Apples are few and poor 
throughout much of Monroe and Genesee and 
quotable at 2@2 75 per bbl, winter varieties 
limited practically to Russets and Baldwins. 
Choice table varieties have been selling at 1 
per bu. Niagara Co has turned off a very 
small crop of poor apples, and the percentage 
available for shipment is insignificant cora- 


is reproduced from 
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pared with last year, fine fruit selling at 3 per 
bbl. 
THE SMALLER PENNSYLVANIA SURPLUS. 
Ordinarily a big shipper, Pennsylvania’s 
apple surplus is very much below that of last 
year. Reporting for Clinton Co, our cor- 
respondent estimates next to nothing, 
against 10,000 bbls shipped last year, farmers 
selling around $1 50, crop mostly sold and 
shipped loose in the car. Prices are around 
2 in Schuylkill, going tothe home markets. 
Hot, dry weather ripened fruit prematurely, 


but there is a moderate crop of Spys, Bald- 
wins, Wine saps, York Iimperials, etc. Other 


counties report choice winter keeping varie- 
ties relatively scarce, much of the fruit being 
small, irregular, spotted and wormy, with 
the probability that choice stock will speedily 
advance from present bid prices. 
SECOND 
For the second year in succession the Okio 
apple crop is very unsatisfactory and irregu- 
lar. In many counties no more have been se- 
cured than farmers need to supply local mar- 
kets. An apple section in the central part of 
the state, including Delaware and adjacent 
counties, reports a very 
short crop with the 
quality inferior and 
fruit from other states 
already being shipped 
in. An old fruit grower 
of Clark Co writes there 
has not been such a 
shortage for 20 years, 
scab very bad, apples 
of first quality worth 
250@3 per bbl. Apple 
scab or leaf blight was 
unusually prevalent in 


SHORT YEAR IN OHIO, 


Darke Co, and _ trees 
which Jooked quite 
prowrsing in early 


spring turned out poorly 
and the final damage 
came in September with 
fiot weather. Ottawa Co 
has a relatively better 
crop than many of its 
neighbors, perhaps 75 % 
of a full year, with sev- 
eral thousand barrels 
available for shipment, 
mostly Baldwins. Huron 
Co will have a consid- 
erable quantity of 
apples for sale, mostly Baldwins, Ben Davis 
and Spys. 


$82.27. They 





A Cleanly Way of [iilking. 


CLARENCE C. GATES. 





The thumb and finger pressure,on the cow’s 
teat, is not the cleanest way by which a cow 
can be milked, although it is the quickest and 
easiest. Indeed, a cow can hardly be milked 
in dirtier manner, for all the filth on the teat 
must necessarily he scraped from it, by the 
rapid, downward pressure. Neither is such a 
way of drawing the milk nearest tuat of the 


ealf. When the thumb and all the fingers are 
closed tightly about the teat, the grasp is 


nearer that of the calf, than any other. Now, 
if the hand is drawn slightly downward, the 
milk is pressed from the teat in a_ steady 
stream. 

Such a method of milking is the 
possible one. The least dirt falls, 
motion and grasp of the hand is similar to 
the action of the calf’s mouth, while suck- 
ing. This method of wilking is slow and te- 
dious, if the teat is short, but the cow can be 
milked dry, and the milk thus obtained is 
clean. 


cleanest 
and the 
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A Review of Criticisms upon the Cost 
of Growing Corn, 


B. W. SNOW. 


It was expected that the facts brought out 
by American Agriculturist’s special investiga- 
tion as to cost of growing corn would attract 


wide attention, and such has been the case. 
In some form the matter has been discussed 
in nearly all the leading papers of the coun- 


try. In a few instances reviewers have drawn 
conclusions not justified by any data furnished 
in our series of articles, generally from fail- 
ure to examine our conclusions in the hght of 
the explanation given in the earlier articles 
of the series. 

In briefly reviewing the criticisms that have 
come under our notice, it will be well to first 
restate just what our investigation showed. 
Actual daily records kept by corn growers in 
1896,in 96 counties of eight corn-growing States, 
covering 2632 acres, indicated that the actual 
cost of growing this crop from the beginning 
of spring work to the final cribbing of the 
product, less the value of fodder or pasturage 
secured, was $2.59 per acre, exclusive of any 
allowance for rent or interest on capital in- 
vested. The average yield per acre was 43 
bushels, making the cost per bushel, on the 
basis suggested, 6 cents. The work was a4 
matter of exact records,kept by growers them- 
selves, was nota personal estimate, and the 
conclusion was not presented as the average 
cost of growing corn, but as the average cost 
of the crop upon the area cf record, a point 
clear in itself, and constantly emphasized in 
the series of articles. 

The final tabulated statement showing the 


cost per acre ard the cost per bushel of the 
crop of 1896 un 2632 acres was: 

P acre P bu 
Taxation, $0.278 $0.006 
Removing stalks, .031 .001 
Pl’wing, har’ing & repl’ting, 549 .013 
Seed corn, -064 -002 
Cultivation, .559 -013 
Gathering and cribbing, 1.126 .026 
Total from actual records, 2.607 -061 
Est team maintenance, -ol4 .007 
Est depreciation machinery, 266 -006 
Gross cost, $3.187 $0.074 
Less value of fodder, 594 .014 


Net cost, 2.593 .060 

The Louisville Courier Journal says: ‘‘This 
estimate does not include rent or interest on 
money invested in land and tools. How such 
an important item of cost could be lef% out by 
a statistician of the reputation of Mr Snow we 
do not understand.’’ The final article point- 
ed out that rent or interest was not included. 
The reason assigned was that neither item is 
properly a part of cost when the point aimed 
at is simply the bare cost of production. If 
interest on investment is allowed, and rent is 
the same thing under another form, the result 


reached is not the cost of production but the 
price at which the corn must be sold to net 
the producer a given rate of interest on his 


investment. WVepreciation of machinery and 
tools, which is quite another thing, was al- 
lowed for. In order that anyone not satisfied 
with this classification of cost might add such 
items as to him seemed quite proper, it was 
stated that the value of land involved was 
$39.16. 

The National Stockman and Farmer ina 
very intelligent brief review says: ‘*These 
are the results obtained by a careful statisti- 
cian from figures furnished by farmers. They 
apparently cover the items of actual cost. And 
yet 99 out of 100 good farmers will say that 
they are too low—that they cannot raise corn 
for 6c per bushel. A few may dosoin very fa- 
vorable years and on fertile farms, but they 
cannot do it for a period of five or ten years, 
which invariably includes bad as well as good 


seasons.’’ The point made here is correct be- 
yond question. The year of 1896 was an ex- 
ceptionally favorable one and the rate of 


yield secured in our record crop, 43 bushels 
per acre, is fully 50 % higher than the normal 
average for the country, facts pointed out in 
our articles. 

The Indiana Farmer says: ‘‘ We read these 
figures to a company of Ilendricks Co farmers 
the other day and they were too much sur- 
prised to know what to say for some minutes. 


FARM AND FIELD 





We puta number of guestions to them to get 
their experience upon the subject and here is 
the estimate we made from their replies. 

‘For cultivating 30 acres of corn one good 
hand and team are requii1ed for at least seven 
months: 


Seven months at $16 per month, $112.00 
Board 30 weeks at $1.50 per week, 45.00 
Keep of two horses one year, 50.00 
Wear of tools, ete, 6.00 
Rent of ground at $3 per acre, 90.00 


Total, $302.00 


Allowing 40 bushels to the acre, the cost isa 
tritle over 26c.’’ 

There is but little satisfaction in compar- 
ing estimates with actual records, but let us 
examine this statement. Plowing begins in 
Indiana about April 1 and the crop is laid by 
by July 1.‘‘One good hand’’ should accompiisb 
that for 30 acres. During July, August and 
September, he has nothing to doin the corn 
field and one month’s work will harvest tie 
crop. The wage charge then should be four 
months instead of seyen. The same course of 
reasoning reduces the board charge to 18 
weeks instead of 30. Horses don’t work four 
months in the corn field and idle the rest of 
the year. If we charge a proper share of their 
idle time to the corn crop,it will nut exceed six 
months at most. Rentis not included in our 
statement and must be left out of the compar- 
ison. With this slight revision, the estimate 
above would appear: 


Four months at $16 per month, $64.00 
Board 18 weeks at $1.50 per week, 27.00 
Keep of two horses 6 months, 6.00 

Total, $122.00 


The average yield shown in our record for 
Indiana was 49.8 bushels, which would make 
the crop on the supposititious 39 acres 1494 
bushels and the cost 8.2e per bushel. Our 
showing for Indiana was 6.9c, an agreement 
sufficiently close between a practical farmer’s 
estimate and an actual record. 

The Farm Implement News, in a rambling, 
incoherent criticism in which ‘‘misleading,’’ 
‘*worthless,’’ and ‘‘lie’’ are minor character- 
iZations, shows as much ignorance and impu- 
dence as constitutes the stock in trade ofa 
lightning-rod agent. The conclusions present- 
ed in our series of articles are twisted, tor- 
tured and deliberately misstated in what is 
apparently an attempt to prove that the publi- 
cation of the truth is injurious to the farmer. 
Possibly this is the plan upon which this farm 
machinery organ is condneted. The value of 
the criticism of our figures may be judged by 
the fact that in one paragraph it declares the 
cost of shelling is 2c per bushel and in anoth- 
er that le will coverit. As our figures were 
clearly stated as only covering the cost of the 
corn in the farm crib,probably this critic sup- 
poses that corn is shelled before being cribbed. 

This critic presents a personal estimate to 
show that corn at 20c a busiiel is produced at 
a loss, but to reach such a conclusion allows 
wages at $25 per month; figures that it takes 
$790 worth of tools to cultivate 80 acres of 
corn; allows $2.50 a week as cost of hoarding 
a hired man; figures taxes at double the av- 
erage rate, and generally makes such ridic- 
ulous ‘‘estimates’’ that its conclusions are too 
puerile to be worthy of further attention. 

The Ohio Farmer says: ‘‘Such is the utter 
folly of these estimates—which count board 
and keep of man and team but do not really 
count wages of either, which count taxes, but 
not rent or interest, especially in the states 
that most desire to sell land and therefore 
to show smail cost of growing the crop.’’ 
This hysterical effort becomes decidedly ridic- 
ulous when examined in detail. To begin 
with, ‘‘these estimates,’’ is wholly wrong. 
Our figures were not estimates, but actual rec- 
ords kept by the practical growers them- 

“selves. Wages were allowed for every bour’s 
work and the statement to the contrary is be- 
yond explanation. Taxes are part of cost, but 
capital investéd comes into consideration 
only in fixing a price at which the product 
san be sold so as to pay as profit a certain 
rate of interest on the investment. 

This critic is discreet enough to refrain 
from making positive statements, as a rule 
being satisfied to criticise rather than con- 
struct, but is betrayed imo one positive asser- 







tion, and that when examined sup; our 
conclusions. ‘‘It will take an extra g man 
and team ten full days to properly p bar- 
row and plant ten acres, or one acre day”? 
Our actual records for Ohio show that on y9¢ 
acres, located in 12 counties, the ave: lav’s 
work in plowing was 1.7 acres per n The 
average day’s harrowing was 4.1 acre The 
average day’s work laying off and inting 
was 4.9 acres. From this it appears the 
average man, not the ‘‘extra good m can 
plow, harrow and plant a little over 10 acres 
in ten days. Our statement showed the 
cost of this in Obio was 8&7c per not 


54.9¢ as the Ohio Farmer claims. As the ay. 
erage rate of wages is about 50c aday whee 
hired by the month, this leaves 37¢ a day as 


the cost of food maintenance of the hired man 
and team, entirely overthrowing the claim 
sought to be established by our critic. 

This critic does not attempt to present an es- 
timate of its own covering cost of growing corn 


in Ohio, but quotes approvingly one from a cor- 
respondent. To show how worthless is the es- 
timate which the Ohio Farmer indorses, it js 
reproduced below in the first colunin. In the 
second column is given the average accom- 
plishment of one day’s labor as shown by our 
actual records kept by Ohio farmers, and in 
the third the resulting cost of a day’s work if 
the first column, which this critic endorses as 
a ‘‘very low estimate,’’ be accurate. 
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Breaking ground, $1.50 LT 
Harrowing and planting, 1.00 4.5 
Seed and replanting, .20 
Cultivation (4 times), 1.00 1.2 1.20 
Cutting, 1.08 1.2 1.30 
Husking and cribbing, 1.75 64 1.12 
Fertilizer, 3.60 
Total, 10.13 
Less fodder, 3.60 
Net, $6.53 
The utter absurdity of any estimate that 


calls the cost of a day’s work in harrowing 


and planting $4.50, while it figures thie cost 
of a day’s work in plowing only $2.55 or in 
cutting $1.30, and atthe same time illing 
the cost of a day’s work in husking and crib- 
bing. the hardest work of all, only §$1.12, 
should be painfully apparent to the Ohio 


Farmer, which rashly stood as sponsor for it. 
Should it feel like disputing the accuracy of 
the second column, which shows how much 
one day’s work will accomplish, the answer 
is that the actual record on twelve Ohio farms 
is worth more than the ipse dixit of an Ohio 
editor. 

In conclusion it might be said that the prin- 
cipal error of critics has been the fact that 
they confuse cost of growing and honsing the 
crop with price at which the crop can be sold 


without loss. We pointed out that while 
bare cost in this record crop was but 6c, in fig- 
uring a selling price itis necessary to allow 
for the six months in which the farmer can- 


not labor at producing corn and to allow for 
interest on capital invested. These two al- 
lowances, as we pointed out, make about 18c, 
a minimum selling price at which a profit can 
be secured by the farmer in the western corn 
belt in a good season like that of 1896, during 
which these accounts were kept. , 

In the middle and eastern states, especial- 


fyin New England and New York, whliere 
many farmers consider that the fodder pays 
for the crop, leaving the grain as net profit, 


our allowance of some 60c per acre for fodder 
has heen criticised. Itis, however, the av- 
erage price paid for the foddering privilege 
in the west. Because eastern farmers get such 
high value out of the fodder, explains how 
it is that they are able to grow corn in com- 
petition with the west. The extent to which 
corn fodder is being better utilized is one of 
the significant changes that is coming overt 
western agriculture. 


England’s Food Bill payable two foreign 
countries is $10,000,000 monthly. In other 
words, for nineemonths ended Sept 30. total 
imports of all articles of food and drink into 
the U K represented a value of $88,000,000. 














Cost of Developing a Peach Orchard. 


<se~D OPINIONS OF LEADING PEACH SPE- 


ConpD! 
CIALISTS. 
ESTIMATE FROM CONNECTICUT. 

It is very dificult to make estimates that 
will cover the situation extendedly, so much 
depending upon the character of the soil to be 
worked and local prices of labor in the vari- 
ous sections of the country. To plow and pre- 
pare an acre of land for peach planting costs 


all the way from $5 to 25. The planting will 
cost from $4 to 10 and the annual cultivation 
from $10 to 30 per acre. Then, of course, 
comes the cost of trimming of trees, thin- 
ning of fruit and fighting of insect and fun- 
gous pests, which will vary every year from 
@5 to 2> per acre according to conditions. 
Then marketing the fruit, careful picking, 
proper grading, packing and selling, will 
cost from 20 to 35c per half-bushel basket. If 
one were to take a share of the crop for mar- 
keting, one-third would probably be a fair 
average compensation. 

In some sections of the country I 
should want more than that and in 
other sections it could be done fur 
less. I know tigures are given out 
by land agents and others, who are 
trying to develop the peach business 
so as to sell lands, that are very 
much below these presented here- 
with, but to build up and maintain 
a profitable peach orchard, the 
amounts of money I have named 
will have to be expended. This 
estimate is based on the experience 
of planting and establishing more 
than 1500 acres on a great variety 
of soil.—/J. H. Hale. 


MICHIGAN ESTIMATE. 


There are so many conditions 
that would modify the cost, such as 
character of soil, price of labor and 
frequency of a crop, that only an 
approximate estimate can be given. 
The cost of plowing, harrowing, 
marking, planting and pruning the 
trees would vary from $6 to 12 per 
acre, with $10 as a safe average 
where a large area is to be planted. 
Cultivating, hoeing and pruning to 
form the head would cost $4 or $5. 
One dollar could be spent in the 
fallfor seed and sowing of some 
cover crop. The next year the 
pruning will cost perhaps 50c ner 
acre and this will increase each 
year until the trees are full grown, 
when if they are headed back the 
expense will be $5 to 10. 

There will also be each year $5 
to 10 for plowing, harrowing, cul- 
tivating and hoeing. When the 
trees come into bearing the thin- 


THE LIME 


This citrus fruit f 
southern California and the lower part of Florida. 
will never displace the lemon, for the latter can be giown almost 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


in Georgia and Kentucky.—[N. H. Al- 
baugh. 
FROM NEW JERSEY. 
Tt is our experience that it will cost about 


$7.50 per acre to plow, harrow, mark off and 
set peach trees 18 by 18 feet. The annual cul- 
tivation will cost from $4 to 5. The cost of 
marketing the crop will naturally depend up- 
on the size of the crop, character of the fruit 
and the distance from market, and it is, 
therefore, difficult to make a fair estimate. 
[Prof B. D. Halsted. 





Important Winter Orchard Work. 


L. H. PAMMEL, IOWA. 


Black knot may be held in check by proper 
treatment inthe winter. The work should 
not be left until growth starts, as the disease 
may then spread to many trees. Cut off dis- 
eased branches some distance below the point 
of visible attack, as the mycelium, or vegeta- 
tive part of the fungns, spreads through the 
tissues beyond the point of apparent attack. 





can be and 


AS AN AMERICAN FRUIT 


is quite extensively grown in 
It probably 


[5] 461 
kidney-shaped brown galls on the red cedar 
in the winter, the cluster cup fungus of the 
apple may be prevented. Of course, where 
the cedar gall is very numerous, this may be 
quite troublesome. It is better not to have 
the red cedar in proximity to a bearing or- 
chard. 

Pear blight may be lessened by the exercise 
of a little precaution on the part of horticul- 
turists. If all the dead and blighted branches 
are cut off in the winter and the trees washed 
With a solution of copper sulphate,the amount 
is greatly reduced. 

Plum rot is severe in the Mississippi valley. 
It attacks many varieties of the cultivated 
red plum when ripe or nearly ripe, and fre- 
quently when half grown. Some seasons it is 
very severe during the flowering period, es- 
pecially during moist and rainy weather. The 
fungus attacks the petals, stamens and pistil. 
Soon the whole branch becomes affected. In 
afew days nota single healthy flower will 
remain, and hence crop failure. Careful ob- 
servation will show that it starts from certain 
farts of the tree where the old 
attacked plums are hanging on the 
tree. The object lesson is plain. 
Remove all the diseased plums in 
the fall. Rubbish heaps containing 
the spores of fungi are too often 
neglected. They should be burned. 

I have noticed for a number of 
years that spot disease of the cherry 
is very much more frequent in 
nurseries and old orchards and 
places where the disease has been 
known for years. This certainly is 
an indication that it can be pre- 
vented by removing the diseased 
leaves. This disease is so bad 
that the common varieties of the 
cherry cannot be grown from pits. 
Thus a lot of seedlings of Shadow 
Amarelle lost nearly all of their 
leaves in July. The disease should 
not only be treated with fungicides 
but the old leaves should be 
removed and burned. 





Strawberry Rust.—This is a 
fungous disease which injures some 
varieties more seriously than others. 
Most of the larger strawberry 
growers in Vermont avoid serious 
difficulty from rust by frequent 
resetting of their beds, taking only 
two crops of fruit, then plowing 
up. Where they keep them longer 
and the rust begins to trouble, the 
best preventive is spraying with 
bordeaux mixture—the same rem- 
edy as used for potato blight. Spray 
at least three times, once as soon 
as convenient after the berries are 
harvested, again laterin the sum- 
mer as the new plants are well 
developed, and again the following 


ning will run from $2upto $8 or as easily as the lime, and most users prefer the lemon. However, 

10, and there should also be an it grows readily on almost any kind of soi], but to produce full spring before fruit is set. If dis- 

account made of huntingfor borers, CT°PS the land must be rich or well fed. The tree is a low grower ease is very bad, I should advise 
and often irregular. It*endures drouth better than most citrus tyo sprayings in addition to the 


jarring for cureulio, or 
for this and other insects and the 
various fungous diseases. In some 
sections that I know of the entire 


spraying 


cost of picking, packing and mar- 

keting does not exceed 10c per 

bushel, while in others it is several times 
that amount. 


The crop and the returns are so uncertain 
that one would hardly be justified in taking 


an orchard on shares. Thus last year with 
a full crop and glutted markets many growers 
allowed the fruit to remain on the trees, as 


the returns did not pay for the cost of mar- 
keting. This year the crop is a failure in all 


except a dozen counties along Lake Michi- 


gan, and there with a quarter or a half crop the 

orchards are proving quite remunerative ow- 

Ing to the prices secured.—[Prof L. R. Taft. 
AN OHIO OPINION. 

To set trees, plow, harrow and mark off 
Will cost probably $6 to 8 per acre. To keep 
the land exltivated about $8. To gather 
about 10¢ per bu, including hauling to pack- 
ing house, and about 5c per bu to grade and 
pack. Of course the aboveis only an esti- 
mate. TI have 600,000 peach trees in orcbard, 


graft the lemon. 


the fruit. 





trees and hence may prove a valuable stock upon which to bud or 
Most of the lime trees are seedlings ani as might 
be expected there is great variation in size, shape and quality of 
Being very sensitive to cold, it is not advisable to plant 
the fruit anywhere in the United States except the warmest portions. 


The winter spores are mature now, or ap- 
proaching maturity, and these, under favor- 
able conditions, germinate and spread the dis- 
ease. In pruning infected trees use care that 
the blade of the knife does not come in con- 
tact with the spores. Thereis no doubt that 
the disease is frequently carried to other trees 
by pruning. I have occasionally observed that 
in grafting the plum black knot makes its ap- 
pearance where the scion is put onto the graft. 

Bladder plum or plum pocket occurs on 
different species of the plum and is caused by 
different species of exoascus. It is of annual 
reoccurrence in different species of the plum. 
The swollen bladder, which is found on the 
Chickashaw and that type of plum, commonly 
recurs on the same tree. In some cases the 
diseased portions were very much greater than 
the sound, 

Cedar apple fungus and apple rust, as is 
well known, is connected with the rust oc- 
curring on thecrab apple. By removing the 


above, one more in the falland one 
earlier in the spring, making five 
altogether. In addition, it is a good 
practice to mow the bed after pick- 
ing and rake off and burn the old 
leaves, which destroys many of the rust spores. 
{[L. R. Jones, Vermont Experiment Station. 





A Coming Apple Section.—I think this 
county produced 200,000 or 300,000 bushels anp- 
ples this year; this fruit does well and com- 
mercial orchardists havea bright future. The 
family orchard is made up of summer and 
autumn fruit mostly. These were a full crop 
and much more than could be sold or used. 
The hot dry weather this fall caused apples to 
run smail and to drop very badly.—[G. A. 
Marshall, Washington Co, Neb. 





Celery Oil from the Green Herb is much su- 
perior to that distilled from the seed, accord- 
ing to best authorities. One part by weight 
of oil represents 1,000 parts of the fresh herb. 

Peaches Grafted on Apple Stocks are more 
subject to aphis than when grown on their 
own roots. 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF FRAMING. 


A Cheap but Convenient Barn. 


TEEPLE AND BRANDT, CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS. 


A small barn, well arrang 
serviceable than a larger 
one. 
shed or given no shelter at 
all, the owner feeling that 
he cannot afford to build a 
barn. Ina few years the 
loss caused by shrinkage of 
milk, additional feed to 
keep stock warm, damage 
to exposed feed and to farm 
machinery will amount to 


more than the cost of a 
structure built accordin 
to the plans presented 
herewith. This barn will 


hold four horses, two cows 
and has bins for corn, oats 
and mill feed on the first 
tloor, besides an open floor 
8ft 8 in by 12 ft, which 
ean be used for storing 
machinery or any other 
similar purpose. The mow 
will hold hay, sheaf oats, 
straw, shredded fodder, etc. 
The opening is directly 
over the passage way and 
the feed is thrown down 
where it can readily be put 
into the mangers. The 
frame of the barn is mor- 
tised and tennoned together 


with the exception of the braces, 


ed, 
and 


On many farms stock is kept 


is often more 
more costly 
in a poor 


of the barn can 
In many 


BUILDINGS 





be still further reduced. 
instances a farmer with his grown 


sons can aid materially in this direction, and 
it is always advantageous to acquire a handy 
use of touls for just such work. 
nails, door hangers, hinges, etc, is much the 


The cost of 





which are 


sawed to fit snugly and are spiked securely in 
The cost cf mate- 


place with 20-penny nails. 
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END ELEVATIO 


rial is $191.83. To this must 
more to cover the cost 
and laying of the stone. 
do apart of the 


N. 


be added $100 


carpenter work, 


of carpenter work 
If the farmer can 


the cost 


END ELEVATION OF FRAMING. 











FRONT ELEVATION. 


same in all parts of the country, while in some 
necessary to allowa 


sections it will be found 
little more for the lumber. 


LIST OF MATERIAL FOR BARN. 
Framing Material. 


Posts 
8 pieces 6x6 in, 14 ft long, 
4 06 6x6in,12ft * 
4 ed 4x6in,12ft “* 
Plates 


2 pieces 4x6 in, 18 ft long, 

2 s 4x6in,12ft “ 
Tie beams 

8 pieces 4x6 in, 24 ft long, 

“  4x6in, 22ft 

1 a 4x6in,12ft 
Sills 
4 pieces 6x8 in, 24 ft long, 
6x8 in, ft 

3 “ 6x8 in, 
Purlin posts and plates 

4 pieces 4x4 in, 14 ft long, 

+ “ 2x8in,16ft * 
Nail girts 

6 pieces 2x6 in, 22 rt long, 

s 2x6 in, 12 ft 

2 aa 2x6in,20ft * 
Rafters and bracing 

34 pieces 2x4 in, 16 ft long, 

10 a 2x4in,14ft *“ 

3 bas 2x4 in, 12 ft 
Floor joists 

48 pieces 2x8 in, 12 ft long, 
Miscellaneous 


20 pieces 2x4 in, 14 ft long, for mangers, 


stalls, bins, 


4 pieces 2x4 in, 12 ft long, for mangers, 


stalls, bins, 
2 pieces 2x4 in, 18 ft 
earrier run, 


1 piece 2x6 in, 18 ft long, for framing 


around hay doors, 


1 piece 2x6 in, 12 ft long, for framing 


around hay doors, 
Flooring 


20 pieces 2x8 in, 10 ft long, horse stable 


floor, 


9 pieces 2x8 in, 14 ft long, cow stable 


floor, 


768 ft 1x8 in, 1x10 in, 1x12 in, stock boards 


for haymow floor. 


240 ft 1x8 in, 1x10 in,.1x12 in, stock boards 
for open floor and passages. 

620 ft 1x8 in, 1x10 in, 1x12 in, stock boards 
for finishing mangers, stalls, etc. 


long, for hay 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 






Feet 
336 
144 

96 
64 
384 
176 


384 
216 


192 


76 
8&8 
132 
&t 
40 
140 
36 


768 


180 


24 


18 


280 
160 
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eces 1x14 in, 18 ft long, plancier, 126 
1x14 in, 16 ft long, plancier, 40 
f “ 1x4 in, 18 ft long, fascia, 36 
y 1x4 in, 16 1t long, = 12 
Exterio! covering, ete ; 
~ gis ft x4 in, fencing for roof sheathing. 
s 12 in, barn siding 14 ft leng. 
Yh: IxiZin, - i2ft 
1,50 Yoin battens. 
: iow sash, 4 light 9x12 in, glass set. 
t of rolling deor hangers. 
16 1 f steel track for door. 
s pairs strap hinges. 
1 carrier with horse fork. 
Sevallons paint. 
156 cu ft of stonework, rubble. 
50 lbs 20 penny nails. 
A) 3 “s “ for shingles. 
100 “ 10 “ é 
ESTIMATED COST OF BARN. 
4,632 ft framing lumber @ $16.00 per M, $74.11 
1,628 ft stock boards @ 12.00 19.53 
sis ft fencing @ 3u30e * « 9.82 
1,808 ft barn siding eS tae * « 30.74 
214 ft cornice lumber @ 20.00 “ 4.28 
1,808 ft battens a” Teall _ 11.35 
6 window sash @ 1.00 each, 6.00 
1set door hangers, 1.00 
16 ft steel track, 80 
8 pairs strap hinges @ 25c, 2.00 
1 hay fork and carrier, 6.00 
x gallons paint @ $1.00, 8.00 
156 u ft stone, 9,00 
Lime and sand, 4.20 
200 lbs nails @ 24ec, 5.00 
Total cost of material, $191.83 
Cost of carpenter work, 80.60 
* stone work, 20.00 
Total cost of barn, $291.83 





A New, Cheap and Valuable Feed. 
AND FEEDING PULP OF THE SUGAR 
BEET 


STORING 


The pulp from the beets after the sugar is 
extracted, makes an admirable feed for all 
stock—horses, cattle, sheep, swine dud poul- 
try. Yet its value for this purpose is only be- 
ginning to be appreciated in this country, 
thongh in Europe the farmers would no more 
think of allowing beet pulp to go to waste 
than our farmers would think of using hay 
for fuel 

At the Utah factory, a feeding company has 
contracted for all the pulp for a series of 
years, and have erected adjacent to the facto- 
rv (so. as to save all hauling and handling 
possible) a complete system of sheds and feed- 
ing pens. Two thousand head of cattle are 
fattened here each season for market. They 
eat the pulp greedily, consuming from 100 to 
125 Ibs per head each day, besides about 15 
lbs of hay. These cattle command a very good 
narket, the meat being very juicy and ten- 
der. The cattle fatten quickly under proper 
conditions, and as the company gets the pom- 
ace or pulp for nothing, except the cost of re- 
moving it from the factory, the enterprise is a 
profitable one. The past season over 1000 
sheep were fattened here on pulp. 

Tle feeding value of beet pomace depends 
mainly upon the quantities of protein (nitrog- 
enous matter), sugar, starch, fiber and fat it 
contains, and upon the proportion of these in- 
gredients that is digestible. The California 
experiment station’s analysis of beet pulp may 
be compared as follows with ensilage of corn 
fodder and green clover: 


TOTAL ELEMENTS OF ANIMAL FOOD IN 100 LBs. 


Beet Clover Corn 

pulp silage silage 

Water, lbs, 90.0 72.0 70.6 
Ash, Ibs, 0.3 2.6 2.6 
Protein, lbs, 1.5 4.2 2.7 
Fat or oils, 0.4 1.2 0.7 
Fiber, lbs, 3.1 8.4 9.7 
Sugar, starch, ete, 4.7 11.6 13.7 
Total, 100.0 100.0 100.0 
AMOUNT OF FOOD DIGESTIBLE ELEMENTS IN 100LBS 
Beet Clover Corn 

pulp silage silage 

Protein, lbs, 2c, 1.3 2.0 1.4 
Fat or oil, Ibs, 2c, 0.4 1.0 0.6 
Fiber, lbs, 1c, 2.5 4.4 6.5 
Sugar, starch, ete, 1c, 4.2 9.2 5.6 
Feeding value p ton *, $2.02 $3.92 $3.22 


ed on 2e per lb for digestible protein 
it and le for the other nutrients, on 
nh basis the theoretical feeding value of 
wheat grain figures $17.50 per ton, eorn meal 
517, potatoes $3, beets T4c, mangels $1.52, 
turnips $2.75, rutabagas $12, and carrots 
$1.82 per ton. 

The protein contains 16 % of actual nitro- 
gen, and the ash is rich in potash, and phos- 





STALL AND FEED LOT 


phoric acid, as also lime and magnesia. 
These ingredients are got back in the solid 
and liquid manure of the stock that consumes 
the pulp, so that it has an important manuri- 
al value. Indeed, in this way, one can return 
to the soil suuch that the crop took from it. 

It appears that beet pomace that is nine- 
tenths water is yet worth for stock feed fully 
half as much as corn silage only 70 % water. 
If the water was dried out of the pulp so it 
contains only as much as the corn silage, it 
would be of about equal feeding value, pound 
for pound. But cattle eat only 30 to 50 1bs 
daily per head of silage, whereas they will 
consume fully twice as many pounds of beet 
pulp, and thus get much more actual nutriment 
out of the pomace than they do from silage, 
as both are commonly fed. 

For milch cows, beet pulp is excellent, 
though it should not be fed to excess. Care- 
ful tests at the Iowa experiment station show 
that the sugar beet is very palatable and con- 
tains no volatile acid injurious to butter. But 
whether milk is sold or butter made, we 
would not advise feeding beet pomace alone 
any more than silage alone; feed also hay or 
some diy fodder, with cottonseed or linseed 
meal, pea meal, or bran. Always begin feed- 
ing the pulp to milch cows in small quanti- 
ties,say 5 or 10 ]bs ata meal, gradually in- 
creasing as the cows get used to it. 

Another advantage of beet pulp as feed is 
that it can be kept for months without loss of 
quality by storing in silos. Says Prof Jaffa of 
the California experiment station: ‘‘Sugar- 
beet pulp is one of the best adaptable mate- 
rials for silage that the feeder can procure. 
One of the difficulties encountered in siloing 
is the exclusion of air from the mass during 
the curing process. With corn, clover or any 
of the fodders used for this purpose, much 
trouble is at times experienced in properly 
firming the different layers as they are placed 
in the silo, in order to leave no air spaces in 
the mass. The reason for this is, that if much 
airis present fermentation will he carried on 
to such an extent as to spoil a considerable 
portion of the food. In the case of beet pulp, 
we do not have to contend with any of the 
inconveniences just noted. The pulp as it 
comes from the diffuser in the sugar factory 
isin the best possible condition for siloing. 
It is wet, the pieces are exceedingly small 
and the mass is quite homogeneous. Hence, 
when placed in the silo it packs itself and fills 
up every available space, without any inter- 
vention on the part of the fillers—a behavior 
that is very different from that of any other 
food. For this feedstuff, then, a shallow rec- 
tangular or square silo would answer the pur- 
pose equally as well as a deep, round one—the 
style found to yield the best resuits when corn 
or clover is siloed. The deeper the silo the 
greater the pressure, and, therefore, the less 
air remaining in the silo; the circnlar shape 
is adopted so as to do away with corners. It 
is thus obvious that the expense attending the 
construction of the silo for beet pulp would 
be much less than where other fodders are 
used. In regard to the covering of the mate- 
rial while siloing, the beet pulp has the ad- 
vantage over corn and clover in that it covers 
itself, forming a seal which thoroughly ex- 
cludes the air. Another point which must 
not be lost sight of 1s, that when the beet pulp 
silage is fed, the portions can be removed 
much easier and with more facility than is 
the case where we are dealing with corn, etc. 
Wherever beet pulp silage has been tried.it has 
met with the best of success, as the animals 
greatly relish it.’ 

The beet tups and waste beets comprise a 
considerable tonnage where several acres of 
beets are raised. This material is also ex- 
cellent for all stocks, imparting a rare flavor 
and color to beef or pork, beside making rap- 
id gains in live weight. Feeders about Wat- 
sonville are especially enthusiastic over the 
feeding value of this beet top waste for hogs 
as well as cattle and milch cows. Similar 
reports come from Utah and Nebraska, thus 
fully confirming European experience. These 
tops will not keep so long as the pulp will, 
and the sooner they are consumed the better. 
The tons (leaves), with the neck or upper part 
of beet that is cut off, constitute about 
15 or 20 % at least of the gross weight of 
the crop, so that a yie}d of 15 gross tons per 
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SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

f the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secureg 
anagency. Write at once. 


RocHEsTER RADIATOR ComPAny, 
9 Furnace 8t,, ROCHESTER, N. Ve 
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corn sheller, grinding | mill or power on earth, 
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acre would give about 12 tons of dressed 
beets and three tons of tops. Many European 
feeders consider this fodder worth as much as 
the best hay, pound for pound. There it is 
packed in silos or pits in the ground, as de- 
scribed in our issue of Oct 23. 

Ai the Watsonville, Cal, factory, 1700 cattle 
were fed at the creamery silo, and beets that 
fall from the wagons there are also used as 
stock feed, whereas it was formerly necessary 
to dump the pulp in the ocean to get rid of it. 
Dairymen pay 15c per ton for having the pulp 
loaded on cars at factory, and 50c to $1 per 
ton freight, so that it costs them 75c to $1.15 
per ton, besides bauling from local depot to 
farm; at these terms, they consider it the 
cheapest and best feed. More and more of 
the pulp from the two sugar factories in Ne- 
braska is utilized for feeding purposes. Two 
schemes for other big factories in Nebraska 
involve arrangements for feeding a big ounch 
of cattle on the pulp. Only a little of the pulp 
from the factory at Eddy, N M, is fed as yet. 
Probably all the pulp produced at the new 
factory at Rome, N Y, this season, will be 
taken by the farmers for feeding purposes. 


See SEE 

Wool in New Zealand—The long continued 
downward tendency in prices, finally checked 
within the past year,was common to New Zeal- 
and as wellas other wool-producing coun- 
tries. In ’82, the wholesale price there of me- 
rino was 24c per lb, this declining to 18c in 
785, recovering to 24c in ’89, but folluwed by 
another general downward trend to llc in ’94, 
by a sharp upturn a year later to 18c, thence off 
to 124c in the early part of ’97. During the 
past few months the tendency there has been 
upward. 


An Important Onion Belt--The onion crop 
of this section (Washington Co) is about as 
usual in acreage but is much better in quality 
and quantity. Thereis a good prospect for 
prices, as the surplus from Cal has been going 
tu Australia. Crop harvested by the middle 
of Oct, weather fine, aphis and fungus doing 
but little harm.—[A. J. Fanno, Washington 
Co, Oregon. 
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Cheap Grain Rations for Sheep. 





To determine the relative value of different 
food stuffs raised upon the South Dakota 
farms, the experiment station conducted a 
number of sheep feeding tests. One lot was 
fed shelled corn, oats, shorts and oil meal, 
another, equal weights of corn and oats, a 
third equal weights of wheat and oats, the 
fourth equal weights of barley and oats and a 
fifth equal weights of barley and wheat. Good 
healthy lambs were selected weighing about 
54 1bs per head. They had not been well 
cared for and consequently were in rather an 
unthrifty condition. 

In summarizing the results, the station au- 
thorities conclude that the animals fed corn 
and oats produced the cheapest gain and those 
fed wheat and oats the most costly. The mut- 
ton from the sheep fed corn and oats was pro- 
duced at a cost of $2.45, while that from bar- 
ley and oats cost $2.80 per hundred. The best 
and cheapest gains were made when feeding 
the sheep up to ornear their full capacity, 
after they had become accustomed to the ra- 
tion. The heaviest feeding should be done 
during the last four or 


LIVE STOCK 





disposed of at 15c per Ib dressed, averaging 
about 75 to 90e each. In dressing, only the en- 
trails are taken out. ‘‘Where can JI find a 
market,’’ 1s the general question. This breed- 
er said he solicited his own trade and created 
his own market and now makes weekly visits 
to Toledo as long as his supply lasts. I cited 
an instance in my former article, in Colum- 
bus, O, of a gardener who sold hares and made 
more money from them than off his truck 
patch. 





Tlillet for Horses. 





The effect of such coarse todders as millet 
on horses has been studied by Prof Hinebauch 
of the N Dak experiment station. In the first 
trial, two horses were fed grain and hay for 
two weeks. For ten days willet was substi- 
tuted for the hay. No bad effects were noted 
from this test. A second and similar one 
was made later, when one of the horses be- 
came lame and could hardly stand. The other 
horse did not show such marked symptoms 
but when fed millet for about three munths 


became so lame in the joints of the hind legs 


AND DAIRY 











into the lot and given unhusked corn fodder, 
In this way each cow received 14 bu ear corn 
per week and one bushel of corn in the fod. 
der. The pigs in addition to what they pick. 
ed up were given buttermilk and some skim. 
milk. 

In return for this feed I received 4} lbs 
butter ani 10 lbs of pork per week per cow, 
or about 2 lbs butter and 4 lbs pork per bushe] 
of corn. The cows were provided with a good 
shed and a thick layer of straw to lie on, 
They grew athick coating of hair and from al] 
appearances were more comfortable than 
those kept in a barn. The pigs did remarka- 
bly well, living upon the droppings of the cat- 
tle, refuse from the mangers, buttermilk and 
part of the skimmilk. This plan I believe to 
be as profitable as any which can be adopted 
in the corn-growing section of the state, and 
certainly has the merit of eliminating a large 
part of the drudgery usually connected with 
dairy farming. 





Denmark Butter continues a favorite in the 
English markets, a total approximating 200,-. 
000 56-lb tubs entering England last Sept out 
of 580,000 tubs from all] 
countries. Of the 





six weeks of the feed- 
ing period. 

It was also demon- 
strated during the test 
feeding experiment 
that the sheep should 
be dipped if good 
results are to be 
expected while fatten- 
ing. Of course the 
price of food stuffs has 
much to do with the 
profits. For example, 
by replacing in the 
rations of lot 3 the 718 
lbs of wheat worth 90c 
per 100 lbs by barley 
worth 25c per 100 lbs, 
the cost is reduced 
from $5.33 per 100 lbs 
to $2.80 per 100 1]bs. By 
substituting in ration 
for lot 5, for the 718 lbs 
of wheat, oats worth 
374c per 100 lbs, the 
cost is reduced from 
$4.42 to 2.80. From 
the above figures it is 
seen that the farmers 





amount named, a bulk 
equal to 60,000 tubs 
was from the U § 
direct, and 84,000 tubs 
from Canada, possibly 
some of the latter be- 
ing butter from this 
side the line, but 
bearing the Canadian 
imprint, clearing from 
Montreal. Total im- 
ports of butter into 
the U K during nine 
months ended Sept 30 
were 2,482,000 cwts 
against 2,202,000 in ’96 
and 2,110,000 cwts in 
95, showing a steady 
increase in purchases 
of foreign butter. Next 
to Denmark, which 
furnished nearly half 
the nine months’ sup- 
ply, came France, 
Sweden, Holland, 
Australasia and the U 
S in the order famed. 
England’s butter bill 
has 


in Dakota have an so far this year 
immense advantage been at a rate of nearly 
over eastern feeders $7,000,000 monthly. 
and that the northwest ceuiiohe 

can feed grain at a THIS FIRST PREMIUM FLOCK OF SHROPSHIRE Creameries Make 
profit while other Ewes and wethers was shown at the Massachusetts state grange fair and at other state and Best suiaee.— Better 
stockmen may be ¢ounty exhibitions this fall. Their owner and breeder, L. B. Harris of Vermont, has been utter and cheese can 
feeding at a loss. raising sheep for years on a bleak New England hillside farm. His flock is from among the be made at the factory 
Immense uumbers of best strain of the popular Shropshire breed. Just such sheep are being bought by the western than in most farm 
sheep can be raised wool producers to supply yolk—the oily quality of wool that is not benefited by a dry inland dairies, and a large 
and fed inthe Dakotas Climate. Similar Shropshire sheep are also being exported to Australia and other southern agmount of hard work 


and Minnesota and 
with care and intel- 
ligence this industry 
will become a source of large profit to those 
who develop it. 


Breeding and Marketing Belgian Hares, 
KELLER, OHIO. 





H. L. 





Inquiries have come to me from all over the 
country concerning the hare, and I will try 
to answer all in this article. There are 
fancy Belgian hares, the same as there are 
fancy Plymouth Rocks. The standard 
bred Belgians weigh eight pounds, the heavy 
weight market strain often reaches 12 lbs. I 
recently met a breeder who raises hares for 
the Toledo market and as my inquiries have 
been along the market line will coufine my- 
self to that. He started with one buck and 
five does,one year ago,and turned them into 
a clover patch. In this field he has provided 
places for their hiding and breeding by piling 
up stumps, brush and old rubbish. Here they 
were left to breed to their heart’s content. 

By feeding grain occasionally and giving 
fresh water every day, they soon became quite 
tame. He castrated the bucks at three months 
old, saving only those he wanted for breed- 
ers. He recently killed quite a number and 
drove 30 miles to Toledo. They were readily 


1ewmisphere countries for breeding purposes. 


as winter shelter from storms. 


that it was almost impossible for her to move. 
When the millet feeding was discontinued, she 
would recover. The lameness was again pro- 
duced by millet feeding. After two years of 
alternate millet and hay feeding she became 
practically worthless. Prof Hinebauch sent 
out a number of circular letters to farmers, 
and from his own tests and replies from these 
letters concludes that millet alone as a coarse 
fodder is injurious to horses. It produces 
an increased action of the kidneys and causes 
lameness and swelling of the joints. It causes 
an infusion of blood into the joints and de- 
stroys the texture of the bone, rendering it 
soft and less tenacious, so that the ligaments 
and muscles are easily torn loose. The expe- 
riences of many farmers seem to confirm these 


conclusions. 
or 


Whole Corn Fodder for Cows. 


RALPH ALLEN, ILLINOIS. 





As corn is the principal crop in Illinois, 
I last winter put the cows into a feed lot 
adjvining the barn. Three pigs for each cow 
were also placed in the lot. The cows were 
taken into the barn twice a day, fed ear corn 
broken, and after being milked were turned 


§ The illustration portrays a not unusual sight in 
old New England—a barren, bleak, rocky hillside, with its flock of sheep and frail buildings 
In all ordinary weather they have no shelter. 


will be lifted from the 
housewife’s shoulders. 
It is advisable to take 
the manufacture of butter and cheese out of 
the home and put itintothe factory. There are 
some difficulties to overcome in co-operative 
creameries. One careless patrom will make a 
great deal of trouble. He must be compelled to 
adopt better methods orto leave the organi- 
zation. Itis best to have the management 
vested in one person subject to a board of di- 
rectors representing the creamery. It is not 
advisable to call a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers except when officers are te be elected. 
Great care must be taken in the establishment 
of acreamery. Be sure that there are enough 
cows to support one and that the patrons 
have some knowledge of dairy work. 


Butter Fat and Cheese Yield.—When fat in 
milk increases, the casein and cheese yield 
also increases, in general, although in special 
cases the casein and cheese yield may in- 
crease while the fat remains unchanged, or 
the fat may increase while the casein remains 
unchanged or even decreases. 


Payment for Milk according to the amount 
of cheese yield gives unfair advantage to poor 
milk, unless cheese made from rich milk is 
worth more pound for pound than that made 
from poor milk. 

























































The New York [lilk Trust’s Plans. 


The promoters of the proposed combination 
in the New York milk trade, mention of 
which has been made from time to time in 
American Agriculturist, do not like the use 
of the word ‘‘trust’’ in this connection; it ap- 
parently grates on their ears. Yet each week 
the absorption of dealers in general into this 
huge combination seems nearer the point of 
completion, although the managers are loath 
to admit very much. They are loud in their 
prote stations that they can and will accom- 
plieh somethiug in a direction yet to be prov- 
ed. They claim it is their proposition to so 
economize the distribution of milk and cream 
as to eventually cheapen it to consumers and 
at the same time pay more to producers in 
the interior. This is a singular statement in 
the face of a claim that the syndicate, through 
greater economy in distribution, can, if ne- 
cessary, ‘‘cut the retail price to consumers 
exactly in half, or from 6c to 3c per qt.’’ 

It has been developed within the past few 
days that every dealer who signs an option to 
sell his business to the trust, also signs anoth- 


er agreement to pay the chief promoter 25 % 
of the purchase price as remuneration for 
merging all these interests into one. Mr 
Jobn D. Gilmor, who is credited with being 
at the front in this new organization, says in 


a recent interview in a public print, that the 


preliminary arrangements have been nearly 
perfected, and options secured which will 
enable the ——. to control four-fifths 
of the milk supply for New York city. If so 
this practically means that unless present 
plans fall through, the trust is in a_ position 
to control the milk supply for a distance of 
300 miles or more from New York. This 
remains to be seen, many contending that 


small dealers in the city will be able to se- 
cure al) the milk they want from producers 
outside the combination. Itis said the trust 
will endeavor to control all the creameries in 
the country belonging to the large dealers, 
and in this way get control of the small pro- 
ducers who sell to the creameries. The pro- 
moters hope they can thus control the pur- 
chasing of supplies in the country as well as 
the distribution in New York and Jersey 
City, etc, as the small metropolitan dealers 
are generally obliged to get their daily sup- 
ply from the large concerns, now to be ab- 
sorbed. It is clearly the intention to force 
out the small peddlers and retail groceries, 
etc, which sel! milk at 5c, 4c, and occasion- 
ally 3c per qt. The standard price which 
peddlers receive from consumers is 6c per qt. 
Considerable quantities of milk distributed 
in New York ip bottles command as high as 
8c, and it is rumored the milk trust proposes 
to make this the uniform price, as soon as 
the sale of milk by groceries is shut off. 


Considering the enormous quantity of milk 
distributed in New York every day, the im- 
portance of the proposed changes is readily 


seen. 

By the terms of the contract the city dealer 
agrees to sell to the trustee named in the in- 
strument his complete plant, consisting of re 
estate, creameries, ice-houses, cans, etc, as 
well as the good will of the business, and the 
shares now owned by the seller in the present 
milk exchange, guaranteed book accounts, 
cash on hand and stock. The option further 
provides ‘*We, and each of us, also agree that, 
in the event of such purchase by you or 
your assigns, we will not directly or indirect- 
ly engage in the sale of milk or milk products 


of anygkind whatsoever, except in the capa- 
city of*your agents or employees, or as your 
assigns, within 500 miles of the city of New 


York, for a period of 20 years from date. We 
will, if desired, remain in the employ of 
yourself or of your assigns for a period of 
three years at salary to be mutually agreed 
upon.’’ 





$350,000 Extra ‘Money. 


LARGELY A RESULT OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
Mi1LK Propucers’ UNION. 

The net surplus of milk at Boston last win- 
ter amounted to 28 % of the supply, and was 
paid for at an average of 14.3c per can. Pro- 
ducers for the Boston market are thus con- 
fronted with a big surplus every month, but 


are not obliged to face the prospect of an 
enormous wilk trust with all its iniquitous 
possibilities as are our farmers who ship to 
the New York market. The past summer’s 


net surplus at Boston averaged 28 % of the six 
months’ supply. With this allowance, we get 
the following exhibit of the average net prices 
received by farmers in New England for milk 





°2.7¢ per qt. 





THE MILK PROBLEM 





delivered at their local depots during the 12 
months ended Oct 1, 1897: 

PRICES IN SUMMER OF 1897. 

(In cents per can of 84 qts.) 






8 En z 
Cea == ov) 
Distance from 2B bo oe E 
city, miles, ao Sn Be ss ae 
ga BF FE obs 28 
Ra mS 4a <a Aa 
Under1, 32 r 26 3.5 2.7 
18 to 23, 33 8 25 3.4 2.6 
24 to 36, 33 9 24 3.0 2.5 
37 to 56, 33 «10 23 2.8 2 2.4 
57 to 76, 33 11 22 2.6 19.4 2.3 
77 to 110, 3312 21 2.3 18.7 2.2 
WINTER PRICES, OCT 1, ’96, TO MAR 31, ’97. 
Under 17, 35 7 28 2.7 25.3 2.98 
18 to 23, 35 8 27 2.6 24.4 2.87 
24 to 36, 35 9 26 2.4 23.6 2.8 
37 to 56, 35 8640 25 2.2 22,8 2. 
57 to 76, 35 611 24 2.0 22.0 2.6 
77 to 110, 35 12 23 1.8 21.2 2. 


The New England producer more aistant 
from market averaged 24c per qt for last win- 
ter’s milk against nearly 3c to the farmer 
within 17 miles oi market. The summer price 
netted 2.2 to 2.7c per qt. From these prices 
must be deducted what it cost to haul the 
milk from farm to depot, to get exact net re- 
turn at the farm. If the present wiuter’s 
surplus should average 28 % of the supply, the 
net price to the farmer for winter milk will be 
no more than it was the past summer—2.2 to 
If the surplus is less the net re- 
turn will be more. 

During the 12 months ended Oct 1, ’97,these 
prices received by New England producers 
who shipped to the Boston market have been 
4@hc per qt above the prices reseived by sbip- 
pers to the New York market. It is safe to 
say that as a result of this organization New 
England farmers have received during the 
past year 3c per 8} qt can above New York re- 
turns, or about $350,000 more than was paid 
for a like quantity of milk shipped to the New 
York market. 


rr 
Pure Cultures in Ripening Cream, 
PROF C. D. SMITH, MICHIGAN. 





Bacteria are minute organisws which take 
part in allorganic changes. These have to do 
with the changes in the milk and butter. They 
cause, or at least affect, the flavor of the but- 
ter and determine whether it shall be of the 
highest order or of poor quality. The infiu- 
ence of normai feed does not have much of an 
effect upon the flavor. Turnips, leexs,onions, 
etc, or vegetables which contain pungent oil, 
leave a disagreeable flavor, but ordinary feeds 
do not. The texture of the butter, however, can 
be altered by feed. 

I have come to believe that some breeds of 
cattle produce a better flavored butter than 
others. In my opinion the Jersey leads in this 
desirable quality. The milk in the udder of 
the cow is usually free from bad odors. If it 
is milked into a can and not allowed to come 
in contact with the air, it will remain pure, 
but if it passes through much of the atmos- 
phere or is allowed to stand exposed, it will 
soon deteriorate. This deterioration is caused 
by the introduction of bad bacteria, which are 
always found in the air and are especially 
numerous in a foul atmosphere. The use of 
pure culture. or fluids containing good bacte- 
ria of une kind is considered beneficial, espe- 
cially where milk is unduly exposed. 


Outdoor Light 


Nothing adds so much to the attractive- 
ness of a village or home, 













and grounds. This is 
secured by the STEAM 


Tubular Globe Street 
i Lamp, which is cheap, 
y ornamental, burns 4 hours 
for a cent, and almost takes 
care of itself; will not blow out. 


We make Tubular Porch, Carriage and Stable 
Lamps besides, and all of them are as good as the 
Street Lamp. Your dealer has, or can get them, Send 
to us for detailed description. Mention this paper. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 





Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


is writing a series of 
interesting articles, 


“Peaceful Valley” Papers, 


for 


Tue Lapies’ HomE JouRNAL 


Lilian Bell is writing a 
series of bright letters, ‘‘A 
Chicago Girl in Europe.” 


There are more good things 
for the coming year than ever 
before—more and better illustra- 
tions—more for a dollar. Novem- 
ber number 
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Philadelphia 








BEST RESULTS 


Are gained from using Prime Cotton Seed Meal; 
— beware of adulterated stuff now on the mar- 

et 

Ask your Agriculturad Experiment Station about 
thr great value of Prtme Cotton Seed Meal, beth 
as a feed and as a fertilizer. 

Don't buy Cotton Seed Meal unless every bag 
containsa red tag showing guaranteed analysis 
to be not less than]: 


RONDO. otsi<ecctsnass cone 8} per cent. 
IS 06 6a.ctnd 0500 6006-b008 7 percent. 
PLOT '. 25.0000 c0es cece oo----42 per cent. 
is dee cae > ratdaneeernconanes 9 per cent. 


Ask your dealer for the American Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Cotton Seed Meal: and if he does not keep 
it on sale, write to us, and we will advise you 
where it can be bought near your place. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York a 


‘WOVEN WIRE FENCE; 


Best on Earth. Horse-high, Bull- 
| strong, Pig and Chieken-tight. With 
| Our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 
i> can ~ aa 3a Rod. for 
Oc $. a. 

4 12.9 50 styles. Cata Rod: 

" KITSELMAN BROS., 
Box 218. Ridgeville, Ind 


CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC 


Send for free catalogue 
ané full particulars, 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. 
Wo. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 








































For a knife that will cut a-horn without 
crushing, because it cuts fro f 
———sides at once get: 


Fully 


It is humane, rapid and durable. 
warranted. HIGHEST pa aT eee. 8 
wa Descriptive circulars E"E.. 

Cc. BROSIUS, Schecnstiie. 7 Pa, 








HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


7” GRINDING MILLS 


are the best constructed, feast complicated 
and fastest grinding mills made. On the 
market 50 years. At the World's 
Columbian Exposition in 
1893 they received the 
highest possible award. 
Send 2c. stamp for 40p. Ill'd 
é Catalog. Mills sent on approval. 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
m 145 Hallock Ave., New Haven, Conn, 
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Sustained Encouragement in Wheat. 





While no remarkable changes have taken 
place in the world-wide wheat situation the 
past few weeks, the crop movement and the 
weather developments make their impress. 
Perhaps the most interesting event of the re- 
cent past 1s the generous rainfall which | pre- 
vailed over inuch of the central valleys last 
week. Whether this came in time to materi- 
ally help the winter wheat now in the ground 
remains to be seen. The warket exhibits 
considerable animation, and taking into ac- 
count the chief factors in regulating prices of 
any commodity, supply and demand, the le- 
gitimate situation coutinues one of encourage- 
ment to producers. Wheat importing coun- 
tries exhibit continued interest in the situa- 
tion, and everything points to the necessity of 
further liberal buying on the part of surplus 
countries. Just here is where the U S is at 
present securing the greatest advantage; it is 
apparently the ouly country which has a lib- 
eral amount above home requirements. 

Within the past two weeks foreigners have 
come to the front again as good buyers, after 
a temporary lull, and it now seems they will 
need much more wheat, before another crop 
is ready, than in any season fora long time 
past. According to Bradstreet’s, which keeps 
a close record of the movement, more than 70 
million bu wheat (and flour) have been export- 
ed from the U-S and Canada the past 13 
weeks, or since early August, compared with 


464 millions corresponding period in ’96, 30 
millions in ’95, 41 in °’94 and 544 millions in 


‘03, phenomenal if not unprecedented ex- 
ports. Statistics of the wurld’s movement show 
that very large quantities are headed toward 
western Europe and much of this is from the 
U 8S, suggesting the paucity of wheat surplus 
in other countries which normally are big ex- 
porters. In this connection it is interesting 
to observe that, according to a report of the 
agricultural department soon to be printed, 
Austro Hungary is likely to cease to be a 
wheat exporting country; that instead that 
portion of eastern Europe will eventually be- 
come a wheat importer, on the assumption 
that the tendency in recent years has been 
downward so far as production is concerned 
and upward in consumption. 

Tie very sensitive conditions and the grave 
uncertainty attending the crop of winter 
wheat now in the ground, as fully outlined 
in this journal a week ago, are too fresh in the 
minds of our intelligent readers to require fur- 
ther comment here. As forthe rainfall in the 
winter wheat belt which took place nearly co- 
incident with the publication of the report in 
question, it came full late to put the crop in 
good shape for the trials of the forthcoming 
winter. The -outcome of the winter wheat 
crop of 1898 depends very largely on weather 
conditions during the next few weeks. Ad- 
vices from many parts of the wheat growing 
states show a decided inclination on the part 
of farmers, where financially able to do so, to 
sell sparingly at anything like positive reces- 
sions from the recent level of prices. 

BUT THERE ARE ALWAYS TWO SIDES 

to any market. While the severe drouth of 
many weeks’ standing has been relieved, ap- 
parently too late in the season to greatly ben- 
efit the wheat crop, it is by no means suré the 
plant will not go through the winter and 
emerge in the spring in fairly good shape, es- 
pecially if the weather is favorable during 
November. It is more than possible that the 
acreage of spring wheat next year may be 
large enough to make up theoretical deficien- 
cies in the winter crop. At present gvod 
prices, especially with any genera! belief that 
the winter wheat outlook is poor, farmers 
in our northwestern states will be naturally 
stimulated to liberal seeding in the snring. 

Nor must conditions 1m other parts of the 
world be ignored. While the shortage in Ex- 
rope’s crops harvested in the fall of 1897 has 
long since been determined, there is a pros- 
nect that other wheat producing countries fur- 
ther south will secure fair crops in the near 
months to come, such being available long be- 
fore the summer and fall of 1898 in the north- 
ern hemisphere. The question of the size of 
Argentina’s crop, to be available next Jann- 
ary, is still problematical. But eliminating all 
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Great Britain’s Imports of Wheat and Proportions from Leading Countries. 


{In millions of bushels.] 


Total -United States. ——Russia—,. —Eastern Europe— —Argentina~ -——India — 

imports % of % of % ot lo O % of 

bush Bush whole Bush whole Bush whole Bush whole Bush whole 

1897,* 75.2 39.6 52.6 19.0 25.2 4.8 6.3 3.F 2.2 0.2 0.2 
1896, 130.7 57.3 43.8 32.2 24.6 15.7 12.0 9.2 7.0 3.9 2.9 
1895, 152.6 50.6 33.2 42.9 28.1 6.2 4.1 21.2 13.8 16.4 10.7 
1894, 120.9 46.0 35.1 31.3 23.9 A P| 24.8 18.9 9.9 7.6 
1893, 122.2 60.2 49.2 18.8 15.4 4 3 14.6 11.9 11.6 9.5 
1892, 121.2 63.3 52.2 8.1 6.7 2.4 1.9 6.5 5.3 23.3 19.2 
1891, 123.8 45.3 36.6 27.1 21.9 5.1 4.1 4.6 3.7 24.3 5 
1890, 112.9 32.1 28.4 36.2 82.C 11.0 9.7 5.2 4.6 17.0 15.0 
1889, 109.3 31.8 28.9 39.8 36.4 | 7.0 0.1 0.1 17.2 5.7 
1888, 106.9 27.3 25.5 40.0 37.4 3.5 3.2 3.3 3.1 15.2 14.2 
1887, 104.2 57.1 54.7 10.3 9.9 1.2 1.1 1.9 1.8 15.9 15.2 


*Eight months to Aug 31. 


England, the best customer for our wheat and flour, as well as most other farm surplus, was 


never a better buyer than to-day. 


upon India, formerly a big factor in shaping the world’s markets. 


Never has that country depended more upon the U S and less 


Never has Argentina been 


more uncertain as a shipper than now, while Russia’s available surplus, though very impor. 


tant, is also problematical. 
requirements of wheat in the U S. 


This calendar year to date the U K has secured half her foreign 
During 12 months of ’96 ber purchases here formed 44 % of 


all wheat imported into the U K from all countries, and not since ’92 has she taken such a lib- 


eral proportion as now. 


good*yeurs a quarter to a third of her wheat in Russia and 4 to 12 % in 
India bas been falling away rapidly since the early ’90s. 


flour. 


the elements of guesswork it would seem 
that country will have a fair surplus for ex- 
port to Europe, which may affect the market 
for American wheat. In this same line must 
be recognized the fact of more seasonable au- 
tumn weather for seeding and for winter 
crops in most of Europe, including ‘Russia. 
This is the testimony of latest reports availa- 
ble in the Liverpool Corn Trade News. These 
say in brief that weather conditions in France 
have continued most favorable for fall seed- 
ing; that in Russia the outlook for the new 
crop is generally regarded as satisfactory; rain 
in Roumania may help finish autumn seed- 
ing; weather favorable for autumn field work 
and crop progress in Austro-Hungary, so in 
Italy; seasonable weather in Germany with 
c1op conditions still satisfactory and some 
reports of sales of German wheat to Belgium 
and France; hopeful view maintained in In- 
dia with prospects that the wheat crop for 1898 
will be satisfactory under favorable condi- 
tions; drouth broken in Argentina, rains 
abundant and well distributed, locusts fairly 
plentiful but not thought that the plague is 
very serious; favorable accounts of wheat 
crops in Australasia, but probably no move- 
ment until January or February. 

Many people engaged in the wheat trade, 

taking full account of both sides of the situa- 
tion as portrayed in above array of facts, are 
inclined to believe that the reasons for the 
advance scored some time ago have now been 
largely discounted. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that the mos* 
BEARISH OPERATORS EVIDENTLY FEAR TO SELL 
wheat ‘‘short’’ even at prices around the 
‘dollar mark.’’ The satisfactory thing is 
that the excellent advance in prices came at 
the beginning of the crop year, and our farm- 
ers have secured the benefit of higher prices 
from the start. Values are genetally well 
maintained up to the present time, and the le- 
gitimate situation is still such as to encovrage 
a belief and hope thatthe present level of val- 
ues may be maintained. There is nothing in 
sight to indicate the slightest probability of 
an early return toward the old-time disastrous 
low level. 





Argentina and Wool Competition. 

For years a most important competitor as a 
wool producer, Argentina shows no material 
increase in development, if the opinion of the 
U S minister Buchanan holds good. In an 
official report recently made public he ex- 
presses the nelief that the probable maximum 
production of wool has been nearly reached 
by that South American republic. He bases 
his belief, among other things, on the fact 
that large quantities of live stock and frozen 
mutton are annually exported to Europe, and 
that owing to the profitable attention given 
to the production of cattle for export, sheep 
husbandry is sumewhat neglected. 

Wool exrorts from Argentina reached their 
maximum in ’9, 201,000 tons, an increase 
from 109,000 tons in ’87, and 97,000 tons 20 
years ago. Exports in ’96 are returned at 


As portrayed in the accompanying table the U K buys in ordinary to 


southeastern Europe, 
The figures named do not include 


188,000 tons and ’97 movement approximately 
the same. Nearly all of this goes to Europe, 
Twenty years ago less than 3% of Argenti- 
na’s wool exports came direct to the U S, in 
95 this was 6 % andin ’96 5 %; of course 
more or less Argentina woo] consigned to the 
Londen auctions is eventually purchased for 
American consumption. It is estimated that 
65 % of the total Argentina clip is ‘‘cross 
Lincoln’? wool. Argentina wool is shipned 
to Boston at afreight rate as low as per 
100 lbs by sailing vessel and 40c by steamer, 
or relatively much cheaper than is exacted by 
our railroads for much of the western wool 
shipped to the eastern manufacturing centers, 


30eG 





Outlook for Raw Furs—The undertone of 
the market, now that the season is about to 
open, is one of fair confidence, considering 
the relatively low level to which prices long 
since sank. Ina general way dealers claim 
there has been an excess of supply over de- 
mand, yet a better feeling now prevaiis, in 
harmony with the improved business 
tions. In a circular letter to the trade, dated 
Oct 29, the fur house of William Eisenhauer 
& Co, New York, have this to say: ‘‘It 
would not surprise ns if a local demand for 
some grades of skins, which may be wanted 
for immediate consumption during the next 
two months, would cause a_ temporary rise 
in their present values, as, on account of the 
disappointing experience of the two previous 
years, the stock of goods which was carried 
over in cold storage by the different firms 
was not really excessive, and has lately been 
materially reduced in several articles by fair- 
ly liberal purchases of manufacturers. Such a 
temporary improvement is very apt to in- 
flate the early quotations on certain lines of 
goods, and we must, therefore, caution ship- 
pers not to accept such a spurt as a criterion 
of the market.”’ 


contdi- 


Selling Oranges Abroad—When ocean ship- 
ping facilities are more favorable, including 
cost of carriage, the orange growers of Cal- 
ifornia and Florida ought to find a profitable 
outlet for some of their surplus fruit in Enge 
land. During the past nine months,that coun- 
try has purchased over 6,000,000 bushels or- 
anges, largely from southern Europe, and un- 
questionably a fruit greatly inferior to our 
own product. 





California’s Flour Output—The returns made 
by the California flour mills for the year end- 
ing May 31, ’97, give the output at 2,300,000 
bbls, consuming 310,000 tons wheat. Of tnis 
amount 1,119,000 bbls were exported, princi- 
pally to China and Japan, leaving 1,490,000 
bbls for home consumption. The exports of 
flour this season have been larger than those 
of last year, while the exports of wheat so 
far are very largely in excess. 

Money in Circulation is larger by nearly 
$100,000,000 than a year ago. The amount 
officially reported Oct 1 was 1679 millions com- 
pared with 1582 millions Oct 1, ’96. The per 
capita circulation is estimated at 22.89. 


























Some Large Egg Yields. 





ent item concerning the egg-laying 


Au re 
qualities of sone Leghorn hens excited con- 


siderable interest and other poultry raisers 


have sent in their experiences. 

Kk. L. Hammon of Mass had 50 hens during 
1895. lie charged the flock with their original 
cost and all the grain and feed purchased for 
them and gave them credit for cash receipts 
for eggs and cockerels and actual value of 
fowls and chicks on hand at the end of the 
year, but took no account of the eggs used in 
the family and of over’400 which did not 
hatch, or of the manure which he calculated 
would offset the labor. The net profit per hen 
for the year was $2.18. Had he given them 
credit for nothing but cash received, the profit 
would have been $1.56 per hen. 

Mrs C. Moran ot Vermont has 51 old-fash- 
joned black Spanish hens from which she got 


during March, ’97, 640 eggs without giving 


them any special care or feed. 


W. P. Allen of New Hampshire got during 
March, ’97, 1,510 eggs from 64 Plymouth Rock 
pullets. 


J. F. A. Listhardt of New Jersey has a 
flock of 50 hens, a mixture of Plymouth Rock 
and White Leghorn blood. In January, ’97, 
they laid 397 eggs,which averaged 25c per dz. 
During February they laid 503 which were 
sold for 18¢ per dz, and in March 804, which av- 
eraged 16c per dz, or a total for the three 
months of 1,704 eggs. Out of this 142 dz he 
sold 83 dz, which netted him $15.79. In the 
morning the hens were given a hot mash of 
boiled vegetables and ground feed, at noon 
they received wheat and at night whole corn. 

Thomas Peer of New Jersey lad in Jan, ’97, 
135 hens, about two-thirds of which were pul- 
lets and the remainder two-year-olds. They 
laid during that month 1,121 eggs. In Feb- 
ruary, five pullets were set and the remain- 
ing 130 hens laid 1,473 eggs. In March 6 more 
hens were set, leaving 124, which laid during 
the inonth 2,488 eggs. In April,the flock con- 
sisted of only 118 hens and these produced 
2,589, or a total for the four months of 
7,621. 

W. P. Bayior of New Jersey has 17 hens of 
the barred Plymouth Rock variety which were 
fed during the winter corn and buckwheat 
mixed and thrown into chaff. During warm 
weather, they were given corn alone. From 
the first of March up to Aug 23, these pro- 
duced 1,417 eggs and during this time five of 
the hens were setting. They received no spe- 


eggs, 


ciai ‘care but had the run of the farm. The 
feed for the whole lot did not exceed 40c a 
month. 





More About Rats. 





An unusual interest has been aroused in 
the destruction of rats this season, because 
of the great number found in corn cribs and 
in the vicinity of poultry houses. The loss 
from this source has been considerable, to say 
nothing of the annoyance. If trouble in corn 
cribs is to be avoided next year, set the build- 
ings on posts 18 inches high and around the 
top tack a strip of old tin or invert a tin pan 
and place it over the top of the post. This 


will not always keep them out but will do 
much towards preventing their entrance. 
Where cribs are on the ground and have 


heen undermined by these pests, a number of 
methods of getting rid of them, more or less 
successful, have been suggested. If a well 
trained ferret and a good rat dog can be se- 
cured, great numbers can be killed ina short 
time. The ferret will go into the holes under 
the crib and run out the rats, which can then 
be disposed of by means of the dog or guns. 
After the rats have been well cleaned out by 
this means, they seldom return, or at least 
not for a long time. 

In closed bins, where carbon bisulphide can 
be used, they can be got rid of in short 
time. Merely place an open dish full of the 
chemieal on top of the grain and permit it to 
evaporate. It will permeate every point and 
kill all hving creatures. In using the bi- 
suphide, remember that it is very inflammable 
and all lights and fires must be kept away 
from the building while it is being applied. 

During the last few years, rabbits, gophers, 
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prairie dogs, mice and rats have been killed 
by catching one of the animals and inoculat- 


ing it witn a virus prepared especially for 
this purpose. Release the animal and it will 


spread contagion among all the rats on the 
place,often resulting in clearing a farm. This 
virus can be obtained from large drug stores 
and is good for use from 10 to 13 days after it 
has been putup. If the animal cannot be 
caught to be inoculated, the virus may be 
mixed with food and fed to the rats, when it 
will take effect in the same way. The advan- 
tage of this virus is that while it is death to 
rodents it does not affect domestic animals or 
buman beings. In this it has a great advan- 
tage over strychuine, rough on rats, ete. 
Se ae 

Gapes in Chickens is due to the presence of 
asmall red worm in the windpipe. Where 
this worm comes from has never been fully 
decided. The most popular treatment is the 
twisting of a horsehair into a fine loop, run- 
ning it down the bird’s windpipe and pulling 
the worm out. 

Roup in Turkey.—W. W. G.:, The turkeys 
have the roup. Wash the head with warm 
water, using a soft.sponge or cloth,then bathe 
with Arabian balsam. Also put 10 drops of 
spongia in one quart of the drinking water. 





Dates of Important [ieetings. 





POULTRY SHOWS. 


Adirondack, Johnstown, N Y, Nov 24-27 


Seneca, Seneca, N Y, Nov 29-Dec 2 
Miami, Miamisburg, O, Dec 1-6 
Northern Ohio, Cleveland, O, Dec 6-12 
Titusville, Titusville, Pa, Dec 14-17 
Oneonta, Oneonta, N Y, Dec 14-17 


West Chester, West Chester Co,Pa, Dec 15-18 
Associated fanciers’ ass'n,Sandusky,O, D 21-24 
Ashland, Ashland, O, Dec 22-25 


Wilkesbarre, Wilkesbarre, Pa, Dec 27-Jan 1 
Springfield, Springfield, O, Dec 28-Jan 1 


Dec 
Dec 


28-Jan 1 
29-Jan 1 


N W Pa, Erie, Pa, 
Mansfield, Mansfield, O, 
sssnecaipliaiasicinnniat 
Currycomb and Brush.—<As a rule the curry- 
comb is used too much and the brush too 
little. When a horse, covered with sweat and 
mud, is brought into the stable, he should be 
rubbed dry with straw, and then the next 
morning, with a currycomb in one hand and 
a good brush in tie other,he can be thorough- 
ly cleaned. Thecurrycomb should be used 
only to straighten the hair ahead of the brush. 
The difficulty about getting a good currycomb 
arises from negiect to rub the horse clean 
with straw before leaving him for the night. 
Much care should be used in cleaning a 
horse’s legs with a currycomb, so as not to in- 
jure the joints. Some persous in using the 
currycomb bear on so hard that it makes the 
horse nervous, andif he _ kicks he is not to 
blame.—[J. L. Hersey, Carroll Co, N H. 








$10, 000 in Prizes for Correct Answers. 


You ho obtain free transportation to Southern Cali- 
fornia and re.urn, a $50.00 stock award and an interest 
ina profitable business. Several thousand competitive 
awards aggregating over $10,000. Every correct paper 
wins. Send two stamps for prospectus. Russell R, 
Dorr & Co., 408 C, Globe Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





STANDARD CO’S NEW LINE OF 
AUTOMATIC FEEDING 


BONE CUTTERS 


With gears moved back to. prevent 
clogging. The principle excels all 
others. Nine different sizes, ranging in 
price from 86.75 to $29.50. Tr 
them in competition, Sent on tria 

Diamond Granite Grit: Clear, 
strong, lance-like points are the best 
grinders. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Standard Green Bone 
and Vegetable Cutter Co., 
Milford, Mass., U. S. A. 


Hens withany Grit 


" Will lay eggs, but with MANN’S Granite 
j Orystal Grit and MANN’S Green Bone 
fy Outter, they lay twice as many. Green Bone 
and Mann's Grit produce a food that gives 
wonderful results; Nas ECG MAKERS 


they have no equal 


MANN S BONE CUTTERS 


have world wide fame. Cash or instalments. 
Catalog free if name this p 
F. W. MANN 00, Milford, Masse 


No. 8. 











For ‘Hand Use. 
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Catarrh 


Caused by Impure Blood, May Be Cured 
by Purifying the Blood. 


Catarrh isan inflammation of the mucous 
membranes, and may affect the head, throat, 
bowels or bladder. Itisa constitutional dis- 
ease, having its origin in the blood. Catarrh 
in the head is the most common form of the 
disease. Its symptoms are fullness and heat 
in the forehead, dryness in the nose and back 
part of the throat and a disagreeable discharge 
from the nose. _Hood’s Sarsaparilla, working 
through the blood, eradicates the scrofulous 
taints which cause catarrh and completely 
cures the disease. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s Pills 





are the best after-dinner 
pills, aid digestion. 25c. 








It will keep your chickens strong and healthy. It 
will make young pullets lay early. Worth its weight 
in gold for moulting hens, and prevents all diseases. 


Large Cans Most Economical to Buy. 
Sold by Druggists, Grocers and Feed Dealers, 
It is a powerful Food Digestive. 


Therefore, no matter what kind of food you use, mix 
with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. Otherwise, your profit 
this fall and winter will be lost when the price for eggs 
is very high. It assures perfect assimilation of the .y- 

elements needed to produce health and form e It is 
shactane ly pure. Highly concentrated. In quant r costs 
less thanatenthofacentaday. Noother kind 4 ike it. 


If you can’t getit send to us. Ask First 


Single pack, 25 cts. Five $1. Large two-lb. can $1.20. Six 
cans, $5. Exp, paid. Sample “ Best PoULTRY PaPER’’ free 
1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom House St., Boston, Masa, 





and Poultry. Contains a full § 
and complete description of § 
the eliable Incubator § 


& the Brooder of same name, ¢ 
together with cuts and in-¢ 
structions for build’g art 
houses and much of nm neg | an 
any paren to io Fon leremen. Sent on rec’pt of 
BLE INCUBA BROODER C | 




















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
self. ulating. The simplest, most 
a aoe a Bt Groton — 
n the market, reulars FREE 
GEO. ERTEL O0., QUINOY, ILL, 














Cae Chickens BY Sifoven 
} EXCELSIOR Incubator 


Simple, Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
ing. Thousands in successful 
operation. Lowest priced 

Circulars free. 

Send 6c. for 


ee. fl Orst-claxs Hatcher made. 
GEO. H. STAHL, 
114 to122 8. 6th St, Quincy, Il 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal Shells, Calcite, Crush 
Flint, Ground Beef Sere rape ie r Price List. 
YORK CHEMICA “wor S, YORK, PA. 
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This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most larg ely circulates. 
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TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. '98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1. 1898; Feb. ’98, to February 1, 1898, 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
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as advertisers often advertise different things in 
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This milk trust at New York city bodes no 
good for producers. It is simply another fac- 
tor to emphasize the imperative necessity of 
producers coming together to look after their 
own interests. We predict hot times in the 
New York milk trade before summer. 


iceman iamataeaisa 

A sensational London dispatch in the New 
York Sun last week refers to the very promis- 
ing resnits in cross fertilization produced by 
Mr Garton at the Winchilsea experimental 
farm. It is asserted that he has succeeded in 
crossing comparatively useless cereals nron 
other species, thereby converting them into 
valuable food plants. We shall await the par- 
ticulars of these alleged great discoveries with 


much interest. 
A 


The high price of wheat is given as one of 
the chief reasons for closing five large flour 
mills at St Louis. In the light of ‘* fifty cent 
wheat’’ for a space of two or three years up 
to the comparatively recent past, this is re- 
freshing. Thetact is wheat is abnormaliy 
high in the city named, compared with other 
markets, due largely to the manipulations of 
speculators. Meanwhile the producer has an 
inning, and is securing a fair profit in wheat 
growing. The conditions named = are but 
transitory. Flour will advance to meet wheat, 
or the cereal will decline to a normal level on 
a parity with other markets which have a sur- 
plus available for shipment, if freight differ- 


ences Warrant. 
re 


Three months and more have passed since 
the grain harvest began, a large proportion of 
the wheat crop has left farmers’ hands at the 


best prices in years, and the situation con- 
tinues to present a favorable front. Not in a 
long time has the crop been handled so ad- 


Too often do the specuiators 
of the bulk of the 


yantageously. 
and middlemen get control 
crop eariy in the season, perhaps at low 
prices, and then force up the market to a 
point where the foreigners refuse to buy. or 











EDITORIAL 


largely adopt cheaper substitutes. In such 
cases our farmers not only fail to secure full 
value for their crops, but the reaction the fol- 
lowing season is liable to be unfavorable. As 
for the future, a natural sequence of a world’s 
shortage one year, accompanied by high 
prices, is an enlarged acreage the following 
year and possibly changed conditions all 
around. In view of the general situation, 
there is a possibility that some farmers will 
ovetreach in holding out for wheat prices ma- 
terially greater than the general Jevel main- 
tained this season to date. Study the situa- 
tion from all view points. Then follow your 
own best judgment, rather than your preju- 
dice or natural and proper desires, in deter- 
mining whether to sell or to hold further a 


crop. 
———E 


There is still work for our government in 
inducing foreign countries to remove embar- 
goes against American beef cattle. Out of 36 
million dollars’ worth exported the past year, 
more than 96 percent went to the United 
Kingdom, and less tLan four per cent to the 
continent of Europe, which ought to be a 
good buyer, and afford an outlet for large 
quantities of our splendid beef. Ten years 
ago England took 90 per cent and other coun- 
tries 10 per cent of our cattle exports. If Sec- 
retary Wilson, aided by the state department, 


will succeed in opening markets for Ameri- 
can beef and pork products now closed 
through the jealousy of the foreign agrarian 


parties, the present administration will ac- 
complish an admirable work benefiting in a 
high degree the agricultural classes. 
i sc OED 

Too many summer and autumn apples are 
found in our commercial orchards. This fact 
was brought out and emphasized in the crop 
inquiry recently completed by American Agri- 
culturist. Soft stock of such character must be 
handled ata time when other varieties of 
fruit are plentiful and cheap, all the way 
from Maine to California. The apples possess 
no keeping qualities, and vast quantities 
practically go to waste for lack of an ade- 
quate market. Another feature developed is 
the increasing belief among many successful 
orchardists that too many Baldwins and a 
few other prime standards have been grown, 


to the neglect of some high-class varieties 
which are comparatively unknown. These 


points ars worthy of discussion at farm insti- 
tutes and meetings of local horticultural so- 
cieties this winter. 
a 

Gold a drug on the market may be one of 
the anomalies of the new year unless all signs 
fail. It now appears probable that gold 
coin will have to be used in current disburse- 
ments at some of the sub-treasuries of the Uni- 
ted States, notably at New York. The present 
cash balance in the treasury is 210 million dol- 
jars, but soon after January 1 the government 
must pay 50 millions in the redemption of Pa- 
cific railway bonds which mature on that date. 
This, with other like deductions, it is estiiia- 
ted will reduce the cash balance to 160 mil- 
lions as the gold reserve. This is a snug sum 
compared with the 60 millions a few years 
ago, when bonds were issued, or with 100 mil- 
lions, the amount usually deemed theoretical- 
ly necessary in protecting our paper money. 
Whatever may be the merits of the various 
currency schemes, there is surely no cause 
for immediate apprehension as to the historic 


‘*gold reserve.”’ 
—_——_———EEEEE 


Cotton planters in our southern states will 
probably bave an opportunity next spring to 
do just what they did three years ago—inau- 
gurate a general movement to restrict the 
crop of 1898 to moderate proportions. Expe- 
rience of the past few seasons has shown per- 
haps more strongly than ever before that they 
bave the making of prices largely in their 
own hands. A bumper crop in 1894 was ac- 
companied by ‘‘five rent cotton,’’ the yield 
was held within moderate bounds the next 
season, and the price advanced materially. 
Just now the bears are making all possible 
capital out of the free movement. But what 
is equally noteworthy, shrewd spinners ure 
buying the staple as an investment, apparent- 
ly anticipating a smaller production another 
year. Hereisa hint for our northern and 
western farmers who too often fail to fully 








recognize the law of supply and demand jp 
shaping values of cotton, wheat, potatoes or 
other staples. 
ss 

Western farmers are coming out of the hard 
times better than their eastern brethren 'he 
elaborate inguiry into the matter conducted py 
our western edition of American Agricultur-. 
ist, shows conclusively the wide extent of 


the mortgage paying campaign now on among 
western farmers. It extends from the Puacifie 
coast to Ohio and Michigan, being stro 
in the wheat belt. In the east, howeve: ere 
have been no such specia] advantages for far- 
mers in ’96-7 as has been the case over a ja) 
area of the west. The proportion of rt- 
gaged farms, the number of such mortgages 
and the amount of indebtedness on farms, was 
larger in the eastern states than at the west, 
according to the census of 1890. It is evident 
from our investigation that an accurate 
sus would to-day emphasize this condition and 
would show that, compared with the west, it 
is the east that is mortgage ridden. And yet, 
take it as a whole, middle states farmers are 
comparatively thrifty and do not complain. 
They know that there is no vast area of new 
farms to be opened up at the west, as was the 
case in 1870-’90. This being true, the natural 
increase in population should in time restore 
eastern agriculture to a full measure of 
prosperity. The situation apparently justifies 
the action of those farmers who have been 
buying land wherever there was favorable 
chance during the past year or more. 
ES 

Tae interest in the sugar beet in our mid- 
dle states is rapidly on the increase. About 
400 samples have been tested at the Cornell 
experiment station of beets grown in various 
parts of New York state. We had the pleasure 
of looking over the results last week and were 
surprised to tind the percentage of sugar in 
the juice running from 16 to 18% and in some 
cases even higher. Only in comparatively 
few instances was the saccharine content be- 
low 140r 15%. Some tests at the Geneva ex- 
periment station are equally promising. The 
beet sugar factory at Rome, N Y, continues its 
successful operation, but the average yield per 
acre in that vicinity of crops grown on a com- 
mercial scale for the factory promises to be 
around 11 or 10 tons, compared to the extrava- 
gant claims of 20 or 30 tons calculated by 
some enthusiasts who have grown small plots 
under exceptionally good culture. At the 
Ohio experiment station, numerous analyses 
show beets from all parts of the Buckeye state 
to be running quite high and in some 
the results are extraordinary. In both 
the coefficient of purity is excellent. We 
are not surprised to learn that many localities 
are already making strong efforts to secure 
the establishment of a beet sugar factory. 
While the season has been exceptionally fav- 
orable in many localities for this crop, yet the 
most liberal discount for all these conditions 
warrants the opinion that New York and Ohio 
have*already demonstrated their adaptability 
to this new and promising industry. The 
fortucoming results of the experiment sta- 
tions’ work along this line is awaited with 
keen interest. 


cen- 
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states 





Feed Hogs Economically.—With the whole 
world for our market, especially this year 
of ‘short crops in nearly all the great 
grain producing countries, the ‘farmers of 
the United States should see that every 
effort is made to feed the pigs well and to 
do so economically. Hogs will certainly bring 
better prices in the future and the farmer 
should save all he can to feed. The facilities 
for producing the best meats as well as war- 
keting them cannot be excelled and with the 
good time coming our farmers ought to be 
ready to take advantage of their favorable cir- 
cumstances. ‘Grade up with pure-bred sires, 
as it is cheaper to get the increase from good 
blood than from feed.—[E. T Riddick. 


Lucretia is the Only Dewberry of commer- 
cial importance. Austin Improved gives 
promise of being a valuable acquisition. 


From the Islands of the Sea.—I am highly 
pleased with American Agriculturist and 
could not now do without it.—[George Reid, 
Otagu, New Zealand. 























Lessons from Illinois Corn Contest. 


A. D. SHAMEL, ILLINOIS. 


One of the most interesting and valuable ex- 
the 1897 Illinois state fair was that of 





iS al 
“7 samples of corn grown in the corn con- 
test. Early in the season the state board of 
agnicniture offered a first and second prize to 
the men growing the most corn on an acre. 
No conditions were imposed as to cultivation 


or selection of ground, but simply that the 
supervisors of the township in which the corn 
was grown should investigate, measure the 
ground and look after the weighing, in order 
to prevent any errors or possible attempt at 
fraud. Many entered the contest. John 
Powers of Whiteside Co, took first prize with 
a yield of 166 bu per acre, and E. 8. Fursman 
of Woodford Co, second with a yield of 160 bu. 
Mr Powers grew the Iowa Silver Mine and Mr 
Fursman a cross between Burr’s White and 
Early White Mastodon. 

It is interesting to note the methods em- 
ployed by these two men. Mr Fursman se- 
lected a piece of ground that had been in 
clover for two years previous and on spots 
where the soil was a little thin he spreaa, dur- 
ing the previous winter, a few loads of barn- 
yard manure. In the spring he pluwed early 
with a thiee-horse walking plow and then pre- 
pared the seed bed thoroughly, pulverizing, 
harrowing and rolling. He then placed in the 
planter box on one side one kind of corn, and 
in the other box the other. He dropped four 
grains in a hill and as soon as the corn was 
fairly up he thinned the corn, leaving but two 
stalks in each hill. He then went along the 


rows and planted at equal distances between 
the hills two more grains, thus averaging four 


stalks to the bill but strung out at equal dis- 
tances along the row. The season was rather 
dry. After the corn was fairly up he cut out 
the weeds with a hoe, and as soon as possible 
cultivated, putting the shovels down deeply so 
as to stir the ground thoroughly. He thus cut 
off the ends of many of the small roots, which, 
according to his theory,immediately branched 
out again, thus increasing the number of 
roots per stalk. After cultivation he took a drag, 
which consisted of a heavy two-inch board 
with a large number of spikes driven through, 
and went between each row, thus pulverizing 
the top of the ground thoroughly and leaving a 
mulch which prevented evaporation. After 
the first the succeeding cultivations were shal- 
low, so as not to injure the now well devel- 
oped roots,and after each cultivation the 
drag was used for pulverizing the surface. 
Mr Powers raised his corn more on the gar- 
den plan and used the hoe and spade in the 
cultivations and preparation of the seed bed. 

Most of the contestants agreed that the 
deep early cultivation and the shallow late 
was best, depending, of course,on the amount 
of rainfall in the lovality. However,all agreed 
as to the deep plowing for the preparation of 
seed bed, thorough preparation of the seed 
bed by frequent tillage and then thorough eul- 
tivation. Another significant fact was the 
generally expressed opinion that a previous 
crop of clover was cne of the best fertilizers 
to he used. 

The contest is to be repeated next season 
and it can be safely prophesied that the yield 
next year wiil not be far from the 200 bu mark. 
That this is entirely possible was demon- 
Stratel by American Agriculturist’s prize 
competition during 1889, when 239bu of crib 
cured corn were produced in one acre of san- 
dy soil in Marlboro Co, S C. The acre 
Which secured second prize was located 
in Yates Co, N Y, and produced 191 bu. 
Large quantities of fertilizers wers employed 
in both cases, and oi course the most thor- 
ough cultivation, to attain greatest results. 





The Chicago Fat Stock Show. 


lhe Illinois state board of agriculture made 


avery unfortunate move when it placed the 
“irection of the horse department of the fat 
Stock show in charge of Mr John A. Logan 


and allowed that department to be so managed 
as to entirely overshadow all other features 
of the annual exhibit. This department was 
Tun by a class of men whose only interest in « 
horse show apparently was to make it a ‘‘soci- 
ety function’? and instead of being managed 
for the benefit of agricuiture the whole aim 





OUR 


seems to have been to afford an opportunity 
for society to display incidentally its interest 
in bob-tailed nags, smart turnouts, and princi- 
paily the manners of its men and the clothes 
of its women. As a society exhibition the 
horse show was a great success, but from the 
standpoint of the farming interests the fat 
stock show was inferior to most of the western 
state fairs. 

The showing of horses was large, thouga 
running too much toward the fancy stock that 
interests wealthy men with hobbies rathe1 
than animals of practical value. In sbire 
stallions of two years, lst prize went to Agri- 
cola II, property of H. A. Briggs. Cydesdale 
mares, three years and over, Ist to R. Hollo- 
way’s Minuet II. Percheron stallions, two 
years, 1st to Fletcher & Colman’s Excelsior. 


Suffolks and draft breeds, thiee years, stall- 
ions, 1st to R. Burgess & Son’s Tobe. Cleve- 
land Bays, mares, three years, Ist to A. L. 


Dorsey’s Eva Lytton; stallious, 
1st to Moots Bros’ Know! Fox. 

The showing of cattle was not up to the 
mark in point of numbers, but of high 
quality. Except of Aberdeen Angus the 
breeds were represented by but few entries. 
J. R. Peak & Son of Winchester, Ill, cap- 
tured a majority of prizes in Shorthorns, 
their Waymark capturing sweepstakes for the 
breed. In Herefords, W. S. VanNatta & Son 
of Fowler, Ind,captured everything, and their 
Jack took sweepstakes all breeds, two and 
under three years, and also grand sweepstakes 
for best animal in the show. In Aber- 
been Angus, S. R. Pierce of Creston, III, 
tock everything, Sporty Kid taking sweep- 
stakes, all breeds, one and under two years, 
and Bell Boy the same under one year. In 
other beef breeds John Hudson, Mowequna, 
Ill, tuok all prizes. In each case herd prizes 
for different breeds went as above, Pierce 
taking sweepstakes for best herd in the 
show. In grades and crosses Peak took ist, 
two and under three years, Abram Rennick, 
Sycamore, N Y, 1st one and under two years, 
and Charles Fischer & Son, Botna, Ia, Ist un- 
der one year. 

In sheep, Southdowns, George McKeriow 
took Ist on wethers over two years and be- 
tween one and two years, sweepstakes on 
best Southdown shown, on best pen ef South- 
downs and best pen of wethers in the show. 
W. H. Beattie of Wilton Grove, Ont, Ist on 
wethbers under one year. In Shropshires, 
George Allen of Allerton, I1], 1st on wethers 
over two years and also between one and 
two years, sweepstakes for best Shropshire 
wether in show, grand sweepstakes for best 
wether in show and sweepstakes for hest 
pen of Sbropshires. Richard Gibson of Dei- 
aware, Ont, Ist on Shropshire wether under 
one year. In Oxfords, R. J.Stone of Stoning- 
ton, Ill, 1st on wethers over two years and ai- 
so between oue and two years; sweepstakes 
on best Oxford wether shown and best pen of 
Oxfords. George McKerrow took Ist on weth- 
er under one year. 


three yeais, 


WESTERN NEIGHBORS 
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As you sit by your warm fire 
on cold winter nights, has it ever 
occurred to you that your horses, 
hens, cows, and other stock may 
be suffering from the cold? 

Don’t you know that your chick- 
ens will grow faster, that your hens 
will lay more eggs, your cows re- 
quire less grain, and will give more 
milk if kept warm and comfort- 
able ; that your horses will be more 
active and do more work if pro- 
tected from the cold? 

You ask what will keep the cold 
out? We advise you to cover the 
sides and roofs of your outbuild- 
ings with Veponset Waterproof Red 
Rope Fabric. It is very inexpen- 
sive, — costs only one cent per 
square foot at the factory, includ- 
ing nails and tin caps for putting 
it on,—and it is as wind-proof, 
water-proof, and frost-proof as 
shingles or clapboards. Meponset 
must not be confounded with or- 
dinary tarred and building paper 
which quickly rots when exposed 
to the weather. 

Neponset Black Building Paper, 
for inside lining, is water and air 


tight, and very inexpensive. Your 
boy can put it on. 
Full particulars and 


samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. : 
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FREE to any sugar maker w 


housands of these spouts are sol 
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THE GRANITE STATE 
MAPLE SAP EVAPORATOR 


«---has for more than 21 years given entire satisfac- 

It is simple in operation, and : 

with our automatic regulator is perfectly safe to ¢ 

leave. Each section is constructed from one sheet 

of tinned steel, requiring no solder to prevent 
h is constructed of cast iron 

and galvanized steel, and made by the manu- 


(Granite State Feed Cookers 


A sample of the “Pearl” (tinned or galvanized 
after being made) steel Sap apo will be sent 
10 mentions this 

aper and sends a 2c. stamp to ra postage. 
every year. 


ee 


If your hardware dealer does not keep them, we will send 1,000 spouts, with 


Granite State Evaporator Co. 
622 Temple Court, New York City 
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hooks, for $12.50; 100 
for $1.50. Send for 
catalogue of sugar- 
makers’ supplies, free 
on application. 
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Tobacco Crop and Market. 








New Yorx—In the Chemung valley, the 
new crop is all cured. The growth was large, 
quality. color and texture exceedingly fine, 
equal to the 92 crop and a sounder crop was 
never produced. Very few sales made to Nov 
1. A little was bought at 10c and sprayed in 
the tield as an experiment. Old tobacco all 
sold. H. Smith & Co of Springfield, Mass, 
were at Chemung Oct 23 inspecting the crop. 
They bought but little, as our growers do 
not feel inclined to accept 9 to 10c in bundle. 
The erop is an exceptionally fine one and 
growers believe they can do better.——The 
Big Flats section is estimated to contain 12,000 
to 14,000 cs leaf from 3500 acres, by a corre- 
spondeut at Painted Post, in Tobacco Leaf. 
The crop is a very well grown one, there hav- 
ing been no lack of moisture during the grow- 
ing season. It is doubtless the ‘‘ growthiest’’ 
crop produced for some years, and very even 
in growth. It escaped any serious results 
from hailand wind storms, and was remarka- 
bly free from the ravages of the green worm 
and grasshoppers. The curing season has been 
quite the reverse of the growing period, there 
having been a dearth of moisture, which the 

lant should have to finish out its excellence. 
T hear of sone complaints of white veins and 
dark and thick tobaccos, but to what extent 
these will exist can only be told when the 
crops are assorted in the winter. A consider- 
able quantity of this crop was sold in the field, 
to be artificially spotted—possibly about 350 
a having been bought for that purpose. A 
good part of the crop has been taken from the 
poles, and, it is said, showed very fine tobac- 
cos. It is estimated that there have been some 
2500 to 3000 cs already contracted for, at from 
9to lle in the bundle.——In the Onondaga 
section, the conditions for a fine crop were 
not as favorable as at Big Flats, the crop not 
being very growthy, and the curing season 
felt the want of rain much more seriously. 
It is presumed that the growth in this part of 
the state is hardly equal to that of the ’96 
crop, while that of Big Flats is munch better. 
About one-half the Onondaga grew short, 
and will doubtless turn ont a fine B filler 
crop. The other portion is large and tine,and 
serviceable for wrapper and binder purposes. 
No buying has been done in this section, as 
none has been taken from the poles yet. The 
acreage is nearly double that of last year, 17,- 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches relieve throat 
irritations caused by cold or use of the voice. 
The genuine sold only in boxes. 





To Be Content and Happy, Garland 


stoves and ranges. 


What Does This Mean?—A perusal of the 
history of railway transactions during the 
vast four years shows us that this period has 
eed the most disastrous, from a financial 
standpoint,of any other of the present decade. 
Under the circu:nstances,it would almost seem 
as though the further development or improve- 
went of railway facilities must cease. Yet, 
strange to say,many notable instances prove 


use 





that the contrary is true. In numerous in- 
stances, first-class roads, despite the hard 
times and general business depression, have 


made very decided advances, not only in the 
improvement of the material condition of the 
roadway itself, but likewise the equipment 
and service. And the public has been a great 
gainer by the publie spiritedness of the roads. 
One of the most notable cases of railway de- 
velopment is the Nickel Piate road, which 
seeus to have forged right ahead with its im- 
provements and has exhibited an unrelenting 
determination to give the public the best pos- 
sible facilities in spite of the hard times. And 
how well this corporation has succeeded in 
its laudable efforts, the excellent condition of 
its system bears ample evidence. Yet the se- 
cret of this success is obvious: The people 
have responded very generously to a generous 
effort to give them the worth of their money. 


That is all. The people’s money has enabled 
the road to better its facilities in every re- 
spect; thus the work has been of a mutual 


and reciprocal character. The liberal patron- 
age accorded the road has brought a hand- 
some return to the people in the shape of im- 


proved facilities for travel, yet at the same 
time at lower rates. And now, it seems, the 
Nickel Plate road is still engaged in further 


efforts to serve the people well. It has a high- 
class roadway to begin with; a most excellent 
equipment to end with, and a safe, fast, and 
reliable service for the delectation of its pa- 
trons. Allin all, it offers a most attractive 
menu to travelers, bound east or west, in the 
Shape of ‘‘a peerless trio of fast express 
trains.’’—[George A. Benham, Special Corre- 
spondent. 








TOBACCO--GRANGE 





000 to 18,000 cs, all of which will be eagerly 
sought for when the buying season arrives. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The tobacco industry in 
Lancaster Co is very quiet. Some have begun 
to stiip. Dealers are looking around to see 
how the new crop is curing. Some white vein 
in Havana on account of dry fall weather is 
feared. Those who spotted tobacco are much 
pleased with its quality, it being very fine in 
texture and will make a good wrapper. The 
prolonged wet spell of late October was gen- 
erally utilized for stripping. The crop will 
be ready for market at the usual time, if not 
earlier than usual. A few sales have been 
made on the poles at private terms. As the 
— is generally a cnoice one, prices that will 
include a good profit on the crop are expect- 
ed, otherwise many crops will be cased. 
Dealers are inactive. Considerable ’96 leat is 
unsoid. 


Krentucky—A big sale of Burley leaf was 
recently made to the American Tobacco Co; 
it included 1650 bhds of old fillers which will 
be added to the already large stock of that 
gigantic monopoly. A recent estimate as to 
the size of the uew crop is that itis 40 % of 
an average crop and includes frosted and oth- 
er nearly worthiess stuff. With a crop of 
y 80,000,000 lbs, what wiil manufacturers 

Liggett & Myers, the American Tobac- 
co Co and the Drummond Tobacco Co, each 
use that amount. Where will the small fish 
come in? The Henderson district was never 
so bare of tobacco as at present. Holders 
should receive a good profit on all leaf of 
quality. Receipts at Louisville have been in 
small quantities, offerings being rehandled 
and review piles. “Manufacturers are doing 
the buying, speculators not being active. 
A much needed rain fell Oct 31-Nov 2, in the 
Hopkinsville section. Tobaeco in very good 
stripping order. Loose buyers out inspect- 
ing. Good crops selling high. Receipts dur- 
ing October, 1270 hhds, were 500 more than 
during Oct, ’96, but 2000 less for the year than 
at the same time one year ago, sales 250 more 
during Oct, ’97, than Oct, ’96, 1500 less for 
year, shipment small, stock on sate 3600 
hhds, stock sold 3000 hhds against 1900 last 
year, stock on hand 6700 against 4900 last 
year. 





Tobacco Notes. 


Borneo tobacco planters exported tobacco 
to the value of $875,000 in 1894, 1,107,700 in 
1895 and 1,372,277 in 1896. Were it not for 
the light colored wrapper craze, larger quan- 
tities would probably compete with our do- 
mestic wrapper leaf as an outside cover for 
elgars. 

Tobacco Tax Receipts Indicate Improved Trade 


The internal revenue taxes paid on man- 
nfactured tobacco during last September ex- 
ceed those of any previous month for some 
time and are nearly halfa million dollars in 
excess of those of the same month of last 
year. Much of the increase is on cigars and 
cigarettes. The table below states the taxes 
paid in Sept, ‘97, and ’96 and Aug, ’97: 

Sept, ’97 Aug, ’97 Sept, ’96 
Cigars and cheroots, $1,171,034 $1,126,528 $1,033,260 


Cigarettes, 346,872 383,994 171,234 
Snuff, 74,573 67,332 74,635 
Tobacco, mfd, 1,433,974 1,164,550 1,254,280 

Total, 3,026,454 2,742,404 2,533,408 





The Nova Scotia Apple Belt. 





The apple crop of Nova Scotia is in sharp 
contrast with that of a year ago. Then the 
yield was far above that of any previous sea- 
son. It was not, however, of much value to 
producers. In many cases net returns woud 
figure down to but a few cents per barrel, and 
it was a trying experience to all concerned, 
dealer as well as farmer, in the endeavor to 
get remunerative returns. This year all is 
changed. The orchards, contrary to the usual 
condition, are supplying to the picker in most 
instances less than the estimated amount, and 
it nuw appears the percentage of the crop may 
be less than one-fifth that of last year. 

Buyers and speculators have been all over the 
apple belt of this province, some of these repre- 
senting Boston concerns. Early sales of Grav- 
ensteins were $2.50 per bbl, the price steadily 
advancing until 3 has been paid within the 
last few days, and many farmers with fine 
fruit are asking as high as 4 per bbl. Kings 
and Ribstons are being bought at figures 
around 3. Nonpareil Russets, famous for their 
keeping qualities, are apparently more abun- 
dant then other standard varieties and of gen- 
erally good quality. An exvellent demand at 
good prices throughont the season is general- 
ly anticipated by those on the ground, and 
such Nova Scotia farmers as hold a surplus 
of winter apples will secure profitable returns. 









Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Deposit grange met at the house of E. Muj- 
furd; dinner was served by tne hostess and 
ladies of the grange. The resolution favoring 
5 % interest was ably discussed, and upon a 
vote was decided in the attirmative. The sup. 
ject for general discussion, Does it pay tu give 
our girls a high school education? after a spir- 
ited debate, in which the sisters took an active 
part, was decided in the affirmative. Three 
candidates will be initiated at the next meet- 
ing. The annual outing and picnic of the 
grange was held Sept 2 and 3, at Oquaga lake, 
a beautiful mountain lake three miles from 
Deposit, occupying Lakewood cottage, one of 
the fine buildings at this picturesque spot; 
some 6C enjoyed the occasion with bathing, 
rowing, sailing and fishing. 

Madison grange at its last meeting decided 
to hold a fair and appointed Saturday, Oct 9, 
afternoon and evening, as the time, and 
Academy hall the place. A fine display of 
vegetables, fruit, fresh and canned, and cook- 
ery filled the allotted space, and beautiful 
flowers, fancy work in a_ bewildering variety 
and a collection of oil paintings filled the 
ample stage. Nearly all of them were the 
work of the townspeople, who contributed 
literally to assist in making the grange fair 
asuccess. The ladies of the grange served 
supper and received $34. At onr next meet- 
ing we shall discuss the township school sys- 
tem. The agent appointed by the grange to 
make arrangements for the farmers’ institute, 
L. R. Bridge, reports a communication from 
Director Dawley to the effect that an insti- 
tute has been assigned Madison, Dec 28-29, 
In addition to the usual interesting exercises, 
a fine program will be given on the evening 
of Dec 28. <All are invited. 

OHIO. 

The Ohio Grangers’ Mutual Ins Co of Jeffer- 
son, O, has proven to be the cheapest and 
most successful insurance that ever came to 
my knowledge and it is good fur Patrons of 
Ohio all over the state to enjoy its benefits. 
None but Patrons in good standing are admit- 
ted and 1 find from long experience they are 
the safest and best class of people in thie 
world with which to do business. The ecom- 
pany was organized September, 1878. During 
the 1$ yrs they have had 45 losses and made 
16 assessments. Total cost to date is $2.10 on 
$100 or an average for 19 yrs of nearly 12c¢ per 
$100 or a fraction less than $1.20 per $1/00. 
About 800 policies are in force representing 
$1,160,000 insurance.—[J. C. Prichard. 





Grange Growth in the Granite State. 

The steady growth of the grange in New 
Hampshire is a suurce of much satisfaction to 
the Patrons of that state. Not only do New 
Hampshire Patrons feel proud of their record 
of steady growth, but Patrons of other states 
are beginning to look to tLe old Granite state 
as a source for inspiration. In 1873,17 granges 
were organized ;in ’74, 25; in ’75, 30; in ’76, 16; 
in ’77, 3. We are unable to secure the number 
from ’77 to ’82, but during ’83, 6 were organ- 
ized. The table below is printed by courtesy 
of Secretary E. C. Hutchinson of the state 
grange. : 

WHAT PERSISTENT EFFORT HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


Year Granges Gain Membership Gain 
1883, 64 6 3,443 — 
1884, Ti 9 3,973 530 
1885, 77 4 4,442 469 
1886, 86 9 4,983 541 
1887, 92 6 5, 865 1,882 
1888, 103 11 6,701 836 
1889, 107 4 7,560 859 
1890, 122 15 8,838 1,278 
1891, 130 8 9,870" 1,032 
1892, 154 24 11,274 1,404 
1893, 170 16 13,242 1,968 
1894, 183 13 14,832 1,590 
1895, 199 16 16,534 1,702 
1896, 218 19 18,158 1,624 
1897, 226 8 19,111 953 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma. and all Throat and Lung affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nerv- 
ous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful cura- 
tive powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to 
make it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send, free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, 
in German, French or English, with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 





A CASH each WEEK the year round, if 
you sell Stark Trees. Outfit free. 
STARK NURSERY, LOUISIANA, MO., Stark, Mo., Rockport, Ifl., Dansville, N.Y 
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A Celebrated : Suburbon Farm. 











miles from Buffalo is located the 
farm of Charles Lautz which 
operation for five years. Our 
shows the farm residence and 
buiidings. The farm con- 
sists of 249 acres, all undercultivation. On it 
is Mr Lautz’s splendid home, five tenement 
houses for men wh» operate the farm and four 
cattle barns which shelter 72 head of thor- 
oug)bred Jerseys. The lemnest barn contains 
65 single stalls, three bull stalls and three box 
18 single stalls and four 


A few 
noted dairy 
has been ib 
frontispiece 
a few of the other 


stalls; the second 
box stalls; the third 15 single stalls and four 
box = the fourth has seven box stalls 
with a hot water heating apparatus. This last 
bui ding is used principally as a_ hospital for 
farm animals. Each box stall is large enough 
for 6 to 8 calves. There is also a horse barn 
containing 15 single stalls and six hox stalls. 
This building contains 14 draft horses and one 
Percheron stallion. Mr Lautz raises all his 
own draft horses and has a few to sell each 
year. In all the barns, especial attention is 
given to light and ventilation. The two silos 


have a capacity of 650 tons. There are two 
chicken houses onthe farm, each 100 ft long 
and well stocked with thoroughbred Ply- 


mouth Roeks and White Leghorns. The ice- 
house has a capacity of 150 tons. A stone 
tank house is supplied with two large water 
tanks and these furnish the houses and barns 
with fresh water at all times, the capavity be- 
ing 1900 barrels. The creamery isattached to 
this building. To supply the water three weils 
from 75 to 90 ft deep arein use. There isa 
wagon and tool house 100 ft long, where all 
farm machinery is stored, three grain barns, 
hen —_ grain shed and granary and a coal 
louse 

The principal crops raised are wheat, oats, 
an er, timothy, potatoes, Russian sunflowers 
and corn. Of che last, 75 acres of Mastodon 
and Horsetooth were planted in 1897. Both 
varieties grow exceedingly tall and have large 
ears with an abundance of fodder. The cattle 
get whole green corn from the first of Septem- 
ber to cold weather. The large silos are filled 
and furnish succulent feed in winter. The 


grain feed is grown on the farm. The ration 
for each cow per day is 2 lbs of cottonseed 
neal, 2 lbs of bran, 3 lhs of ground oats and 


2 Ibs of gronnd corn. This is fed morning 
and v—— with all the ensilage and clover 
hay that will be eaten. The feed is cut and 

2round by means of an upright farm engine. 
On an average, 7 Ibs of butter is obtained 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


from every 100 ibs of milk. This is salted 1 oz 
to the pound and is ready for the market. 
Cleanliness is strictly observed in all dairy 
operations. No milk is sold, but the butter is 
disposed of at 30c per pound the year round to 
private families in Buffalo. The churn is 
driven by steam. Onan average twelve men 
are employed throughont the year. 

In addition to the grain crops raised, this 
farm also .has 1000 bearing fruit trees, of 
which 650 are peaches, 310 apple s, 20 cherries 
and 20 plums. The farm is known as Amherst 
Villa and is well worthy of a visit by any one 
who desires to see a first-class farm, equipped 
with all modern conveniences and apparatus 
and operated in the most businesslike manner. 

- _—_——=— - 
NEW YORK. 

Afton, Chenango Co, Nov 8—Bnckwheat is 
a great crop this year. " Phreshing is over. 
Hubert Scott had 60 bu from1 bu of seed. 
Ireland & Keeler at Bainbridge shipped in two 
carloads of heifers and sold at auction for $18 
average. Young cattle and cows are very 
high aud none for sale. Hay and straw find 
no market. 


Beekman, Dutchess Co, Nov 9—Potatoes 
will not average 50 % of an average Corn 
is better thau an average crop. Apples were 
nearly a full crop in thissection. Some farm- 
ers have their season’s crop uf apples on hand 
and will keep them for home markets rather 
than take the chances of sending to commis- 
sion men. Rye and wheat are average crops, 
but the quality is not up to the usual stand- 
ard. 


Buckton, St Lawrence Co, Nov 8—With 
the exception of apples and potatoes, crops 
were fairly good. More corn has been siloed 
than ever before in this town. Many are feed- 
ing it now,and in such cases cows are making 


a good flow of milk. Canadian buyers have 
bought jiocal butter for the English markets, 


but farmers prefer New York or Boston mar- 


kets. Itis true, however, that the foreign 
trade bas helped to better prices. Cows are 
worth from $25 to 35. Calves bring a good 


price and farmers are dving better than last 
year. 

Belgium, Onondaga Co, Nov 10—The long 
drouth came to an end Nov 1. Wheat is look- 
ing poorly and has made hardly any growth 
on account of dry weather. There are some 
complaints of wire worms working in if. 
Corn has yielded far ahead of expectations. 
Pastures are about dried up. 


Colesville, Broome Co, Nov 10—The” recent 
rains have wet the ground so that farmers 
bave begun plowing. Corn is_ nearly all 
husked. It did not ripen up well. The com- 
missioner of highways is building an iron 
bridge across H. Paddleford’s mill pond. 
Potatoes were a fair crop. G. A. Watrous is 
buying a carload at 50c per bu. D. A. Hol- 
comb and E. V. Watrous earned abont $300 
threshing grain with their new machine. 
There is not much winter giain raised here. 
Good fresh cows are in good demand. 


Cortland, Cortland Co, Nov 9—A majority of 
the farmers in this vicinity are feeling more 
encouraged than they did a year ago. Hay 
and grain have been abundant crops. Corn 
is a good crop and a large proportion of it is 
ix the silo ready for winter use. Potatoes on 
the average are about two-thirds of the usual 
yield and bring from 50 to 65c per bu. Apples 
are not more than one-quarter of a crop, but 
they bring good prices. Milk has been ex- 
ceedingly low, lic per qt, most of the sea- 
son. It is doing a little better now, 74c per 
40-qgt can. It would bring 80c but that the 
dealers take 6c per can for ferrying across the 
river at New York. Notwithstanding the low 
price of milk cows are bringing $35 to 45 and 
occasionally 50. Sheep are in demand at 5 
and upward and are scarce. It has been very 
dry and wells, springs and streams have been 
low. The weather during the fall has been fine 
and farmers have had a good opportunity to 
secure crops. 


Halcottsville, Delaware Co, Novy 10—Fiue 
weather has enabled farmers to harvest crops. 
Potatoes and apples were light. Plowing is 
the order of the day. Apples are being deliv- 
ered at the cars for $1.15 per bbl. The Agri- 
culturist’s agent passed through this section 
recently, making a canvass. He says he is 
nearly ready to enter Greene county. 


Jerusalem, Albany Co, Nov 9—Most of the 
farmers have finished sowing after a long 
siege of hard work. Corn isa faircrop. Po- 


tatoes are a poor crop. Rye and oats turned 
out well. Rye straw and hay weigh light. 


Maine, Broowe Co, Nov 10—Potatoes are 
an average crop. Price at car is 50c, in pri- 
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vate families 60c. Corn is partly housea with 
crop good. Frank Lainhart sold his farm re- 
cently and his house was entered and $400 
taken Nov 2. The assessors of this township 
raised the valuation of many pieces of prop- 


erty and there is much dissatisfaction ac- 
cordingly. E. L. Vincent, a farmer of this 


township, was elected wember of 
, 


at the election Nov 2. 

Oneida, Madison Co, Nov 8—The Ed Root 
farm near Verona, consisting of 230 acres, was 
sola on mortgage foreclosure in Vernon for 
$4275. This is one of the finest farms in this 
locality, being always productive. The price 
is considered very low. 


Post Creek, Chemung Co, Nov 10—The 


earth is opce more wet after a long drouth. 
Threshing all done. Oats average 25 bu_ per 
acre, buckwheat 18 bu, rye 15 bu, wheat 15 bu. 
Potatoes are half a crop and rotted badly. Stock 
of all kinds searce and high. There was about 
12 acres of tobacco raised in the town and 
it is of good quality and yield. Some fields 
of corn will yield over 100 bu to the acre. 


Selkirk, Albany Co, Nov 10—The recent 


rains and succeeding warm weather improved 
the looks of rye very much. Much, on _ ac- 
count of the wet weather, was sown late. 
The late raius left ali soils in fine condition 
for plowing, a large acreage will be seeded. 
Apples, which were a light crop, of inferior 
quality, have nearly all been shipped to New 
York. Some farmers are holding a few fora 
later market. Shippers are receiving low 
prices for hay and straw. Good feeding hay, 
clover and timothy mixed can be bought and 
delivered for $3 per ton. Farmers would do 
better to buy stock and feed. The advance 
in wheat and flour did not advance the price 
of rye, oats orcorn and as Albany county 
farmers buy all the flour used in their fami- 
lies it took money out, instead of putting more 
in their pockets. 


Harvested $2000—This year's apple crop 
from the orchards of William Dougall of Sche- 
nectady Co, N Y, has been sold to a Philadel- 
phia dealer for $2000. The purehaser will 
pick the apples and the only part which Mr 
Dougall will have in the w ork is the drawing 
of the barrels to the orchard and the deliver- 
ing of the fruit to the railway station near his 
farm. Ourcolumns conteined an articie a 
few months ago showing the protitable sale 
of Mr Dougall’s crop frm the season of '%, 
portraying the excell.nt prices obtained even 
in the season of great plenty. The orchard 
has this year proved an exception to the rule 
in York state, bearing heavily. Large quanti- 
ties of potash’ and other fertilizers are used on 
the scil in this orchard. YIneluding early ap- 
ples, Mr Dougall writes us, the total receipts 
for the present crop are $2056.25 


asseiu bly 








Miserable Lives Made Happy. 


Tll health brings misery into our lives and 
into the lives of otbers. Continued physical 
weakness that the family physician cannot 
drive away brings serious forebodings, depres- 
sion and gloom. Great numbers of yeople 
live out their lives unaer these hard condi- 
tions because the underlying cause of all is 
beyond the reach of the treatment known to 
the ordinary practitioner. It takes a special- 
ist like Dr Greene to cope with these despair- 
ing cases. This distinguished physician is the 
most successful and experienced specialist in 
the world, and he offers onsultation and ad- 
vice absoluteiy free of charge. His discover- 
ies in medicine are trusy wonderful. One of 
them is the world-famed Nervura. They are 
so nicely adjusted to repair the waste of the 
system so potent in their ‘general influence, 
and so permanent in their beneficial effect 
that no claim seems too broad for them. T hey 
will positively cure all of the diseases which 
affict mankind and the en husiastic thou- 
sands ~ho owe to Dr Gree-.e their present 
comfort, and in many cases life itself, are liv- 
ing evidence of his unvarying suecess. Dr 
Greene’s office 18 at 35 West 14th street, New 
York city, and all may consult him eitker by 
personal call or by letter through the mail, 
and in either case his advive is given without 
charge. 


HEEBNERS "scree HORSE | POWER 
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Altamont, Albany Co, Nov 10—The hay and 
grain crop in this county has been very 
heavy this season. It is almost impossible to 
get a press to bale hay and straw,as the press- 
es are all engaged for weeks ahead. C. ©. 
Weaver of Glenviile was here last week. He 
is canvassing the county in the’ interests of 
American <Agriculturist; he proves him- 
self a hustler and as he represents a good pa- 
per he seldom leaves a place without securing 
subscribers. The sugar beet industry is be- 
ing talked of a good deal in this vicinity and 
American Agriculturist gives so much space 
to this subject that farmers are interested in 
the paper at once. Then,too, its low price and 
valuable premiums offer another strong in- 
ducement to subscribers.—|N. O. Bell. 


Bacon Hill, Saratoga Co, Nov 9% —Potatoes 
are worth at Fort Miller bridge lc perlb. J. 
McMahon has bought the appes in this section 
at $2 per bb]. Butter is worth at the Saratoga 
creamery 23c. John Hogan of Easton is buy- 
ing hogs, paying 4c per lbl w. Cider is $4 per 
bbl. 


New Kingston, Delaware Co, 
is plentiful and low. Potatoes are scarce, 
some farmers not having enough for home 
use. Apples are scarce. Business is improv- 
ing. 

Pavilion Center, Genesee Co, Nov 8—Wheat 
has grown rapidly, but there is some that will 
not make much of a showing this fall even 
with the best of weather from now on. There 
being few apples this fall farmers are getting 
corn husking well along for this time of year. 
The crop is a very fair average through this 
section. 

Seneca Co—A number of large orchards have 
been set during the last few years and not in 
bearing yet. Nearly every farmer has one to 
three acres.. One man who. hasa large or- 
chard and sola 800 bbls last year does not 
expect 100 bbls this year. Apples are inferior 
in-size and coloring but fair and very free 
from worms, Northern Spys being the princi- 
pal variety grown in this section. Early pota- 
toes were only enough to supply the local de- 
mand. The fruit industry of this section is 
confined chiefly to grapes and other small 
fruits, vineyards ranging in size from one to 
250 acres, mostly Niagaras; 1000 acres of 
these in the towns of Romulus and Varick. 


Nov 8&—Hay 


Oswego Co—Farmers are getting better prices 
for all produce they have to sell. Times are 
looking up and azricultural classes are en- 
couraged. Last year was the greatest on rec- 
ord in apples, this gear a failure. Farmers 
will not have enough for cider and to put in 
the cellars. Most of the apples grown here 
are evaporated. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Miners Turned Farmers—Early last spring 
Coulter & Co of Greensburg, operators of the 
Argyle mines at South Fork and Conemaugh, 
secured ground for the miners in their employ 
on which to plant corn, pomeees. etc. The 
company furnished the seed, did the plowing 
and put things in shape for the men to do the 
sowing. The work cost the company $175 at 
the two rlaces. -At South Fork the miners 
raised 537 bu of potatoes, 125 bu of corn, 400 
heads of cabbage, 8 bu of beans and 12 bu of 
turnips. At Conemangh the crop was 400 bu 
of potatoes, 70 bu of corn and 200 heads of 
cabbage. 

Matamoras,!]’ike Co, Nov 10—Because of dry 
weather pastures are short. Fires have been 
doing some damage in this county and also 
across the Delaware river. Corn is pretty well 
husked and some stalks have been drawn in- 
side. Some farmers first draw and then husk 
in the barn. Potatoes have been rotting in the 
cellars some. 

Smithfield, Fayette Co, Nov 9—Corn husking 
proceeds slowly. George Campbell & Son grew 
185 bu of ears from one acre of land. Wheat is 
making a poor showing. Many fields that were 
sown five or six weeks ago are notup yet. The 
potato market is active at 60 to 75c per bu. Few 
farmers have any to sell and some will be 
compelled to buy. Clover seed is about all 
hulled. The crop is the largest ever grown 1n 
this county. Great forest fires have been rag- 
ing in the foothills destroying timber and 
other property. Poultry and dairy products 
are in good demand at fair prices. Apples 
are very scarce and of poor quality. Game of 
all kinds is plentiful with the exception of 
quail. The game laws have not been enforced. 
L.. D. Ramsey and J. T.Campbell will attend 
the meeting of the state and national granges 
at Harrisburg. 
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LONG ISLAND. 


Queens Co, Nov 8—Winter 
tine. Apples are of good 
quality but scarce. Corn, potatoes and sab- 
bages are scarcely fair crops. Some farmers 
are husking corn, others carting cabbages to 
the Queens county pickle factory which is 
doing a thriving business, four carioads of 
cabbage arriving in one day last week. Mr 
Meyer, the proprietor of the Queens County 
Brick Co, has added an extension of 70x30 ft 
to the factory. There are places on the main 
road that are a disgrace to this thrifty town, 
which is one of the most important freight 
stations on the main line of the Long Island 
railroad. The northern part of the road from 
Farmingdale village to Round swamp is full 
of stones. One dreads to drive or ride over it. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Nov 9—The season 
has been a successful one for the farmers in 
this section. Crops have been up to the aver- 
age and prices good. The potato crop has 
been marketed closer than for many years, 
certainly not more than one-third remaining 
in growers’ hands. Selling price is 70ce with 
fair indications of arise. Cauliflowers are a 
faircrop. There was a large acreage, but they 
have not headed first class. Many tons go to 
the pickle house every day which helps to get 
clear of the surplus and keep the market open 
at fair prices. Red cabbage and brussels 
sprouts are selling readily at remunera- 
ative prices. Farmers are therefore getting 
rid of that worried and harassed look which 
many of them have worn the past two years. 
Corn is a fair crop, but was much damaged by 
the heavy storms of early fall. Wheat is about 
all threshed. The ;ield was not as heavy as 
expected. Owing to the incessant rains dur- 
ing the harvest some was damaged and secur- 
ed in very bad shape. Oats were a light yield 
and. very light in weight, many fields not go- 
ing over 20 lbs to the bushel. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


3—The favorable weather of 
has assisted materially in 
cleaning up fall work. Corn is being rapidly 
busked and where the location was favorable 
the quality is good and the grain thoroughly 
hardened. Stalks are badly broken by the 
husking process, on account of extreme dry- 
ness. Cider will not be very abundant, ow- 
ing to the short crop of apples. Nelson G. 
King is building a Renee on his West street 
farm and has it nearly completed. He has 
had a Warn and tobacco shed on the place sev- 
eral years. Dwight Taylor is breaking up his 
old bushy pasture on Shoemaker lane, hav- 
ing previously burned it over thoroughly. 

Hawley, Nov 3—Fall work is well along. 
Springs and streams are getting low. Rowen 
was good and corn was secured in fine condi- 
tion. At the auction sale of C. E. Graves 
cows sold at $37 to 47, yearlings 11 to 18. 
The prospect for farmers seems much brighter 
than for several years. H. Houston and 
family have moved to Adams. Erwin Scott 
has started his mill after several months of 
idleness. 


New Marlboro, Nov 


Farmingdale, 
grain is looking 


Agawam, Nov 
the past month 


3—Turnips and cab- 
bages seem plentiful. Young cattle as well as 
old are searce and high. R. Baldwin has sold 
his stock aud tools and will seek other fields. 
The fine team of horses owned by H. Barker, 
whip manufacturer, were recently burned, 
with samples of whips and wagon. H. Cook 
and J. Turner have new houses nearly com- 
pleted in Southfield. 

North Attleboro, Nov 3—Charles D. Sweet 
has a cow that recently gave birth to two bull 
calves. They are large and doing nicely. The 
cow has milk enough for them both. 

Oxford, Nov 4—Farmers are rushing fall 
work, husking, plowing and digging ditches. 
The labor of apple gathering is light in this 
vicinity and new cider is reckoned among the 
luxuries. New milch cows are in demand. 
Butter 28c, eggs 30c. 

West Acton, Nov 4—Farmers are seeding 
low ground and top-dressing the mowings. 
Harvesting is about over There was a light 
crop of potatoes, some pieces hardly - worth 
digging. The milk .business does not look 
very encouraging. A uumber of farmers are 
selling their cows at auction. 

South Byfield, Nov 3—Considerable work 
is being done on the highway now barvesting 
is over. Onions are being held for better 

rices. Few are willing to sell under 75c per 
ou. Apples are almost a complete failure and 
No 2 Baldwins are selling at $2. Potatoes 
have dropped on account of several carloads 
having been brought in from the east and 





one from Wisconsin. There is quite a demand 
for new milch cows, but it does nvot seem ty 
affect the price any. Stock is coming to the 
barn in good condition. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol, Nov 3—Mr Phelps, the genial Home- 
stead general agent, was in town the past week 
on his annual visit. A horse owned by Peter 
Martin of Chippens Hill fell into a pit ina 
meadow where he was grazing, and was so 
badly injured he had to be killed. Several 
= have reported a second crup of straw- 
yerries the past few days, one man. having 
picked four quarts. 

Durham, Nov 3—About the average acre- 
age of rve has been sown. Reuben Hubbard 
is busy hauling his swamp hay to Meriden 
markets. The apple crop, which was smail, 
has been harvested. Some cider is being 
made by H. M. Bailey, but cider apples are 
rather scarce. There was a fair crop of wal- 
nuts, but chestnuts were a failure. Mrs Edwin 
Atkins has been building a new hennery, 
Wells and streams are getting low. WU. D. 
Hubbard is*tnow building the third and last 
section of the mavadam road and expects to 
have it completed by Nov15. F. L. Wellman, 
O. D. Hubbard and W. I. Parimelee were 
elected selectmen at the annual October 
election. Potatoes retail at $1 per bu, turnips 
40c. 

Groton, Nov 2—The corn crop is_ harvested, 
In some cases itis excellent and in others 
disappointing. Takeu all together it is prob- 
ably 75 % of an average crop. There is 
abundance of pasturage for stock. Potatoes 
have been as high as $1.15 per bu, but several 
carloads have been brought in from New 
York and the price is now down to Tie. Car- 
los Allyn, the grocer, has bought the grain 
and feed store near the ferry Janding and will 
erect a brick building in place of the wooden 
one. 

Oxford, Nov 3—David B. Wheeler is building 
a new house a few rods south of his barn. 
Mr Wheeler is one of our most thrifty farmers. 
William Davis has some good winter apples. 
James Roberts lost his gray horse last week 
by acold. E. B. Treat has sold his Jersey 
bull to John Benson of Middlebury. Sinall 
pigs are plenty and cheap. E. J. Alling car- 
ried a load of shotes to Naugatuck last week. 

Preston, Nov 3—Farmers 
and the yield promises to be an exceptionally 
good one, as the ears are much larger than 
usual. About all local farmers have a few 


are husking corn 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 








Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some- 
thing tosell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading, in the American 
Agriculturist, at the extremely low rate of five centsa 
word, each insertion. 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEK. 


The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee insertion 
in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “ Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements wil! be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeaple as a large one. 

Subscribers to the American Agriculturist will find that 
an advertisement in this department will prove a paying 
investment. 

Address 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


ND 








8 CHOICE reg. Poland-China Swine, all ages. Sows bred. 
Pure White Embden Geese, Pekin Ducks. Pmces low. 
Mention this paper. E. A. WILSON, Pylesville, Md. 





a POTATOES— Early and late. Sound, smooth, pure 
A stock. Best varieties, best shipping rates, moderate prices. 
F. D. MOSHER, Eagle Bridge. N. Y. 

ERSEYS—St. Lambert and Combination. Young stock for 
sale. Write what you want. S. E, NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 








Ohio. 


j ANTED—A farm to rent on shares; all grain, or part stock. 


Address F. LIVINGSTON, Andersonville, Ross Co.. 
I OSE-COMB White Leghorn Cockerels for sale. VICTOR, 
Hudsondale, Pa. 


Very. 
Satisfactory. 


The results from my advertising in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of the American Agriculturist, I consider 
very satisfactory. Ihad a number of inquiries, but as 
my stock was limited, could not fill them all. 











: 





barrels of cider stored in the cellar, but the 
quantity made this year is far below. the av- 
erage. Young pigs are numerous at $5 per 
pair. Some dealers think that the price will 
drop to 4 soon. Hens are laying’ well. 
Fresh eggs are 25c per doz, and some are get- 
ting 26c. There is always a demand. Pork is 
selling for 54 to 6c per Ib. Potatoes have 
dropped off in price some. Russet apples are 
selling for 2.50 to 3 per bbl and prices are on 
the increase. Turnips have yielded well, as 
have cabbages. The former are selling for 35 
to 40e per bu and the latter for 5 to 6 per 100. 
‘urkeys are looking -well. Walnuts are not 
very plentiful and what there are are not up 
to the standard. 


Scotland, Nov 3—Harvesting is nearly fin- 
ished. Pigs sell for $4 to 5 per pair, potatoes 
1 per bu, apples 75c, eggs 30c per doz. D. L. 
Carter will have an auction Nov 6 to sell his 
farm stock and tools. There are 15 cows offer- 
ed for sale and a lot of hay and corn fodder. 
He wil! give up farming and move into the 
village, owing to poor health. C. M. Smith 
has returned to his farm in Scotland after a 
temporary residence in Willimantic. 

Four Dairy Institutes have been arranged 
by the dairy association to be held as follows: 
At Winsted, Nov 16; Waterbury, Nov 17; Mans- 
tield Depot, Nov 18; Suftield, Nov 19. The 
speakers will be A. R. Wardsworth, president 
of the association, George E. Manchester, 
Prof C. S. Phelns, H. G. Manchester, Prof Tf. 
L. Haecker of the university of Mich, C. L. 
Beach and George H. Merwin. Everybody in- 
terested in dairying is cordially invited. 





OHIO. 


Bloomington, Clinton Co p--Corn husking 
is fairly under way. The yield is disappoint- 
ing, as the hot dry weather of Sept ripened it 
too quickly. The yield is about 30 % less 
than last year. A large amount will be 
husked by husking machines, as farmers are 
enthusiastic over their last year’s experience 
with shredded fodder. A large acreage of 
wheat was sown, but very little is up on ac- 
count of the dry weather. The first rain for 
65 days fell Nouv 2. Apples were nearly all 
off the trees by the middle of October. A 
larger number of cattle are being fed than 
usual. 





Merits of Shade Trees—The monthly meet- 
ing of the Columbus horticultural saciety held 
at the state university was full of interest. 
Prof Lazenby made a vely comprehensive 
exhibit of apples which had been kept out of 
cold storage. 3y weighing the apples he 
found that there was a loss of from 1to5 % 
in weight each week. A fine exhibit of Ar- 
kansas apples was also made. Prof Lazenby 
read an able paper on Trees and shrubs in 
the state house grounds. Two large Norway 
maples and a Kolanteria or maidenhair tree 
were spoken of in favorable terms. A gen- 
eral discussion as to'the best tree for shade 
and ornamental purposes was entered into. 
The consensus of opinion was that the white 
elm was the best, though it was shown that 
the smoke of the city shortened the life of 
this variety. The North Carolina poplar, 
while having one or two good points, was 
not generally tavored for a city shade tree. 
The society will probably meet later on and 
discuss the best varieties for use as shade 
trees in the cities. 

Sardinia, Brown Co D—The month opened 
with a good rain, just what has been wished 
for for many weeks. Ground.is now in good 
condition. Farmers have begun to gather 
corn. Many hogs are going to market. 

Enon, Clark Co o—The drouth was broken 
by a heavy rain Oct 31. Wheat that is up looks 
well. Corn husking is well along. There 
was a closing out sale at the sawmill of Little 
& Nubble recently. 


ec  ——— 


The Hop Movement and Market. 





THE NEW YORK MARKFT. 

New Yorr. Nov 9—More active buying is 
reported on this market and in the interior 
and the movement of stock has increased ac- 
cordingly. The general run of prices has been 
on the whole satisfactory, ranging from 14 or 
shghtly below to 20c and possibly above for 
extra fancy grades. Growers have been con- 
tent to let their ordinary stock go at regular 
market prices, but for the highest qualities 
have asked and obtained better rates. The 
larger volume of business has put the market 
in a better position and the feeling of 
strength is noted both at primary points and 
distributing centers. Home _ brewers are’still 
holding to their conservative opinions, but 
their intluence on the market is appreciably 
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lessened. Reports from the Pacific coast indi- colored,238 at 8}c; small white,75 at 8hc. Con- 
cate a firm tendency, corresponding with that signments 4891. Total 6449 bxs against 6452 
rr the — ene Liverpool market is quoted last year and 4840 two years ago. 
irm at 16@22\c -acitic coas rths : 
=} Daye See Fuses const. growths. At Little Falls, the sales were: Large 
a ee ee aS eee Vee Cee. sizes, 35 bxs at The, 300 at 8c, 188 at 8c; small 


a Nov 4 Nov > ae sizes, 2610 part skims at 74c, 300 do at 7c; 410 
2 § B 34, Choice, 7 ‘Te: ‘ >» 92) » 

Good to prime, 4 @l6 “4 @l6 “4 @16 full creams at 8c; 2320 do at 84c. Total 
NY state crop 9, choice, 8 @8% 8 @9 8 @9 5214 bxs. 


Good to prime, 644@ 73 634@ 734 644@ 73 Tties : : "Tes 
Common to fair, 44@6 44.@6  44@6- Butter—At Utica, 61 pkgs creamery at 2lc P 


Olds, 24.@ 434, 2%@4% 2%@4% tb, 3 pkgs to local trade 22e.—At Little Falls, 
Pacific crop ’97, choice, 7 17 27 pkgs dairy at 17@18c. 


Good to prime, @i6 14 @I16 14 @16 
Pacific crop 96, choice, %1,@10 934@10 934@10 The Milk Market. 
Good to prime, 744@ 814 144@ 8140 74@ 8% : : 
Common to fair, 5 @7 5 @7 5 @7 At New York, some falling off in supply 
ds. 3 @5 3 @5 3 @5 in ¢ , secti ¢ ; 
Gerke, ew, = oe 13 @23 18 Go in a few sections, but the total receipts hold 


up well, generally ample forthe outlet. The 
exchange price continues at 28c ® qt, keep- 
ing the wholesale price P can of 40 qts nomi- 
nally $1.42 in this city as noted last week. 
teceipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Nov 8 were as fol- 


Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 8—There was another 
dull market here to-day, although there was a 
good representation of salesmen present, and 
all anxious to sell. The New York market is 





; 11 ; : “ie aaedaska don id lows: 
down to 8}e for large Oc tobe r stock, with indi Fluid Cream  Con- 
cations that the bottom has not been reached milk densed 
— tag a ay ay — tang: was NY.LE& WestRR, 27,046 808 - 489 
miade in October, w it 1here and there a Inan N Y Central. 14,170 118 191 
who had a few late Septembers to mix with NY, Ont & West, 25.362 8x0 _ 
the Octobers. But the decline of the last West Shore, 14,207 167 22 
raonth has much discouraged cheese duirymen 2 Lhe and West, 12.119 182 66 
and manv « 3 fae ies have ¢ ady clos I & Putnam. 2.121 — _ 

Lt any of the fac tories b ave al ready ¢ losed, Riedy, Ancincceaye or 10.199 ORT si 
or willclose this week. Dairymen can do peggy Se eh Pai ‘ 

; j : + , Del, Lack & West, 37.331 1,043 - 
much better by taking milk to the stations, or Long Island, 567 ae as 
by making butter,and this is what factorymen NWN J Central. 2.450 37 _ 
themselves are advising. The only stock for Lehigh Valley, 5.929 240 — 
which there was any actual demand was small H RT Co. 6,295 351 _ 
white. This is scarce and buyers were will- Other sources, 4.200 =e = 
ing to pay an extra priceif they could get it, , +s One : pon 

. A : Total receipts, 161,996 1li { 
but there seems to have been little for sale. Daily an dn week, 03'142 : a pe 
Transactions are as foliows: Large colored, “ last week, 23.128 606 183 
1045 bxs at 8c; large white, 200 at 8c; smaltl  Corres’ing week last year, 21.092 535 149 

















HAS CURED MORE THAN 1,000,000 PEOPLE, 


The Testimony of MR. M. L. HOBBS, a prominent resident of Middle- 
port, O., now free from pain after 25 years of suffering from 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, PILES, KIDNEY AND 
BLADDER TROUBLE. 


GENTLEMEN :—Enclosed please find money order for $6.00, for which sendme ‘5 
DROPS;” also some of your pills and *“*5§ DROP SALVE.” I have been sending for medi- 
cine for a number of my neighbors, in all amounting to $50.25 that I have sent you since last 
March. It has cured myself and many others. I had been suffering from Rheumatism and 
Neuralgia of the Heart for 25 years; also a bad case of Piles and Pealing in the Rectum for the 
same length of time, Kidney and Bladder trouble for 11 years, all of which is entirely cured. I 
cannot praise your remedy enough, and would advise all sufferers to send for some of your 
*5 DROPs,”’ as I feel sure that it will cure all the diseases you mention. . 

M. L. HOBBS, Middleport, Ohio, Oct. 9, 1897. 
RHEUMATISM and CATARREH FOR 20 YRS; 77 YEARS OLD; CURED IN 2 MONTHS. 

GENTLEMEN :—I feel it my duty to write and tell you what your medicine has done forme. I have bad Rheu- 
matism for over 20 years. Last spring it was so bad I could not get up or down stairs for pain, and I also had Catarrh 
of the head and throat and heart weakness. I have taken “& DROPS” for two months and it has cured my rheuma- 
tism, Heart and Throat trouble. Iam 77 years old and can walk a mile. I cannot praise “*5 DROPS” enough. It is 


all you claim it to be, and has done me more good than anything I ever used. 
MRS. E. J. VANKANNON, Lonesboro, Texas, Oct. 1, 1897. 
MR. MOTT AYRES, MANAGER OF THE WELL-KNOWN RELIGIOUS PAPER, THE 
AMERICAN BAPTIST FLAG, SENDS HIS UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL. 

DEAR SIRS:—While the writer ‘s not in the habit of giving testimonials of any kind, he feels that when a man 
has suffered, and tried doctors and remedies of aliuost every conceivable nature without any apparent results for the 
better, and finally, by mere accident and through curiosity, finds a remedy that gives not only relief, but results in a 
cure, he should not hesitate to make the matter known. 

The above has been my experience in toto. I was a great snfferer from severe pains in the small of the back. I 
saw your advertisement, and wrote you for some ef your medicine, which I took according to the directions and as a 
result I was cured. I told my friends of it, and several have since used the remedy, and in each case it has affected a 
cure. This testimonial is purely voluntary and unsolicited, but you are at liberty to use it in any_ way that you may 
see fit. MOTT AYRES, St. Louis. Mo., Sept. 27, 1897. 

If you have not sufficient confidence after reading these letters to send for a large bottle, send for a sample bottle, 
which contains sufficient medicine to convinee vou of its merits. This wonderful curative gives almost instant relief 
and is a permanent cure for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, Catarrh, Asthma, Dys psia, Backache, 
Hay Fever, Sleeplessness, Nervousness, Nervous »nd Neuralgic Headaches, Heart eakness, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, Croup, ‘“‘La Grippe,” Malaria, Creeping Numbness, and kindred diseases. 

“5 DROPS” is the name and dose. Large bottle (300 doses), $1.00; 6 bottles for $5; sample bottle prepaid by mail, 
25c. Not sold by druggists, only »v us and onr agents. Agents wanted. 

SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DUCK CULTURE. 


BY JAMES RANKIN. 


Fourth Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


This work on natural and artificial Duck Culture has long been the standard authority on 
the subjects upon which it treats. Its author, one of the most successful duck raisers in the 
United States, gives here detailed information on every point of importance to those engaged in 
the raising of ducks for profit. A valuable feature of this new edition is the ‘‘(uestion 
Bureau,” designed to answer all questions concerning diseases, cure, management and feeding 
of the duck from shell to market. 112 pages, 12mo, paper. Price 25 cents, postpaid. 


Our illustrated &vo Catalogue, containing de- 
CATALOGU E FRE E TO ALL.—escriptions of three hundred valuable books on 
Acriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., will be mailed free to anyone 
asking for it. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 

STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 

—W heai— —Corn— ——Oais—~ 

Cash orspot 1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 
Chicago, 931. Tq .26 245 20% 

New York, a 851, 3 Ps ~ 8 
Boston, ao 2 adh. vst 
Toledo, + .951 “T8t: 

St Lous, t.97 19% 
Minneapolis, S94 +25 208 

s Francisco, #1 55 #1, 421, 17 2 71.2 
London, 1.10% .995, 21 44 - 

*pCental. Other pmces P bu. ft Xo 2 red. 
PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 
This week Last week 
29,046,000 26.974.000 
Corn, 45,103,000 45.958.000 19,365.000 
Oats, 15,389,000 15.364.000 12.443.000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Dee, 9314 2614 197% 
May, 9014 30 22 

At Chicago, wheat has been showing con- 
siderable weakness in the recent past, break- 
ing 4@5c P bu before there was much show of 
a steadier tone. Conditions surrounding the 
wheat market ace portrayed in considerable 
detail on another page of American Agricultur- 
ist. 

The very liberal receipts of curn since the 
opening of October and the efforts of the bears 
have succeeded in forcing the price down 
about 3c in that period, with recent quota- 
tions on the basis of a fraction under 26e for 
Dee and 29sec for May. These prices appear 
low notwithstanding the liberal receints, com- 
mon to this period of the year. Yetthe trade 
refuses to regard the °97 crop a particularly 
small one, even though it is some 450 millions 
less than a year ago; the large surplus of old 
corn now appearing on the markets serves as 
a weight on values. The weather has contin- 
ued favorable for curing the new crop, and 
there is a liberal ontward movement on do- 
mestic and export account. Lake freights 
have been reduced to le P bu, Chicago to 
Buffalo. This is favorable to the wesrern 
producar and shipper, and the eastern con- 
sumer as well, and is about as low a rate as 
ever recorded. No 2 corn in store 254@26c P 
bu, No 3 mixed 243@25c, low grades 23@24c. 

About 1,000,000 bu oats were exported from 
the Atlantic seaboard during two days last 
week, and the further demand for early for- 
eign shipment was important. These in- 
creased takings stimulate the market, and 
while country offerings are liberal an under- 
tone of more confidence has been developed. 
Prices remain low around 19@19$¢ ¥P bu for 
No 2 in store, Nov and Dec delivery; 214@22c¢ 
for May. 

In the mnarket for barley competition is iack- 
ing, yet prices show no especial change. Bar- 
ley of good color and sound quality sells rel- 
atively better than badly stained and light 
weight goods, and of choice to really fancy 
there is a scarcity. Feed harley 26@27e P bu, 
low grade malting 27@30c,fair to good 31@34c, 
choice to fancy 35@43c. 

Timothy seed is selling at a wide range of 
prices; market indifferently supported and 
transactions on the basis of $2 60@% 65 p P ctl 
for contract prime. Clover seed declined 
10@25c P ctl before there was much show of 
stability; prime 5 40, under grades usual dis- 
count, March 5 60@5 70 P ctl. Other descrip- 
tions of grass seeds neglected and nearly nom- 
inal. Buckwheat 80@90c P ctl. 

At New York, wheat has shown a little re- 
covery following the sharp break of last week, 
which carried No 2 red winter from $1 04} 
down to 99c. Corn qniet but considerable 
quantities taken for export; No 2 in store 31 
@3i}fe, carlots in shipping order usual pre- 
mium. No 2 mixed oats without great change, 
selling around 244@244c¢ P bu in elevator, sin- 
gle carlots, also white oats, a considerable 
premium. Field seeds dull with clover quot- 
able at 5 50@6 50 P ctl for fair to extra. 


LATE 


2 


ne v’raco 


Wheat, bu, 59,965.00 


No 2 grades 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 
NEW YORK—<At Albany, grain and feed in 
fair demand. Standard corn 33@35¢c P bu, 
oats 24@2%c, bran $12@13 P ton, middlings 15 
@16, cottonseed meal 18@19, louse hay 11@14, 
baled 10@14, clover 7@11, oat straw 748, 
rve $ 50@9 50. Strictly fresh eggs 23@24¢ P dz, 
cold storage 18@19¢c. Poultry weak. Chickens 
8@9 P lb lw. 9210¢ dw. fowls 90106 | w, 
Wwa@lic dw, turkeys 10@10he 1 w, 12@13e a w, 
dueks 92@10¢e 1 w, 19@1le d w, geese 8@9e 1 w, 
9@10e dw. Potatoes quiet and weaker, 1 75@ 
2 © bbl, onions in fair demand, white 60@70c 
@ bu, red 50@h5c, vellow 55@65e, turnips 25@ 
30c, cabbage 3@3 25 P 100. Baldwin apples 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


1 50@2 P bbl, Greening 1 25@1 75, Northern 
Spy 1 75@2, cranberries 5 50@6. 
MARYLAND—<At Baltimore, strictly fresh 
eggs 18@18}c P dz, chickens 8k@9e P lblw, 
fowls 8c, ducks 8@9}c, turkeys 9@10c, geese 
50@75c ea. White potatoes 65¢70c P bu,onions 
60@65c, cabbage $1@2 P. 100, spinach 15e 4 bu, 
apples 1 25@2 P bbi,Concord grapes 65@7he P 
bskt, Catawbas T7@8e. C h timothy hay 
13@13 50 P ton, No 1 12 50@13, clover mixed 
10230 50, clover 9@9 50, straight rye straw 10, 
tangled 7@7 50, wheat 5 50@6, oat 6 50@7, 
bran 12 50@13 50, middlings 11@13. 
PENNSYLVANIA—<At Philadelphia, ch baled 
timothy hay $12 P ton, No 1 11@11 50, mixed 
8 50@9, straight rye straw 10 50@11, tangled 
rye 8@8 50, wheat and oat 646 50, bran 122 
13. Fresh nearby eggs 20c P dz, western 1¥c, 
ice-house 13c, fowls and chickens T@9%¢ ¥P Jb 
w, 84@10c d w, roosters 6c. Ben Davis 
apples 2@2 75 © bbl, Kings 2 75@3 50, Green- 
ings 2@3, Baldwins and Spys 2@2 75, quinces 
2@2 50 P bbl, Seckel pears 4@6, Lawrenee 3 
@3 50, Duchess 1 25@2, grapes 8@8kie P5-lb 
bskt, Cape Cod cranberries 626 50 P bbl, ch 
white potatoes 65€68¢c P bu, fair to good 50@ 
60c, onions 50@60c, cabbage 2 50@2 75 P 100. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATION FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
-—Cattle— —Hogs— —Shneep— 
1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 — 
Chicago, P 100 ths, $535 $5 25 $375 $3 65 $460 $3 5 
New York, 520 520 410 425 450 3 4 
Buffalo. 525 500 390 400 465 360 
Kansas City, 500 490 365 335 425 300 
Pittsburg. 490 470 38 38% 440 370 

At Chicago, cattle supplies keep up well, but 
the market lacks particular animation, al- 
though ruling nearly steady so far as the 
more desirable grades are concernei. 

Fey export steers, $5 30@5 35 Carners. 1 75@3 00 
Good to en, 115t Western range, 

@i45 Ips, steers, 3 AN@4 25 
Com to fair. 1150 Feeders, 3 75@4 40 

@1400 Ths, Stockers. 4010 
Cn to fey cows and 850) Ths, 

heifers 385@450 Calves. 
Fair to good cows, 275@3 75 
Poor to fey bulis. 82 50a@3 90 

Hogs have continued to sell freely at the 
low level of $3 50@3 75 for practically all 
grades, the market ruling quiet, with packers 
much ot the time rather indifferent buyers. 
Yet there is an apparently steady undertone. 
Receipts at Chicago so far this year are run- 
ning away ahead of any recent year. During 
10 mos of ’97, receipts of hogs at Chicago 
were 6,673,000 head, compared with only 
6,280,000 same period in ’96, and 4,874,000 
head in ’93. Receipts of hogs at the four lead- 
ry western packing points 10 mos of this year 

2,000.000 head, an increase of 1,300,000 over 
ao period in ’96, and 2,000,000 over two years 
ago. 

“Nearly all classes of sheep are in good de- 
mand with possibly an exception in_ feeders; 
market fairly active and substantially steatiy. 
Western sheep $4 15@4 35, choice natives 
4 50@4 60, feeders and mixed droves 3@3 75, 
yearlings and lambs 4 50@5 75. 

At Pittsburg, cattle without important 
change, market steady and fairly active under 
receipts of 85 cars Monday of this week. 
Prices are continued as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1400 Ibs, $4 80@490 Poor to a fat bulls,$2 ngs ! eh) 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs. 4 40@460 Poort good fat cows, 2 00G@5 50 
Fair, 990 to 11+0 Ibs, 875420 Heifers. 70 to 110+ Ibs, 2 75@4 2. 
Common, 7(0 to 90e lbs, 340@375 Bologna cows, p hd, 3 OK@13 00 
Rough, half-fat, a4 F'sh cows & springr’s 15 ((@47 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@400 Veal cal.ves 5 00G7 25 

The present week is opening in fair shape 
so far as the hog trade is concerned, 40 don- 
ble decks received Monday, selling as fol- 
lows: Good yorkers chietly $3 90, medium 
weights 3 90@3 95, pigs and heavy droves 3 80 
@3 90. Sheep moderately active with only 10 
cars received; better grades selling at slightly 
stronger prices, others steady. Prime weth- 
ers 4 25@4 35, good, but lighter in weight, 
4 10@4 20, fair mixed a including ewes, 
3 60@3 90, lambs 4@5 5( r 

At Buffalo, good iin and shipping 
cattle steady on Monday of this week with 
prices sustained at about last week’s range; 
receipts 200 cars. Sales at $5 15@5 25 for 
prime to fcy steers, good ripe to choice 4 25@ 
5, stockers and feeders 3 25@4 25, oxen 2 50@ 
4 50, good to fey butcher heifers 3 80@4 50, 
cows and bulls 3@4 15. Milch cows 36@65 P 
head, common to extra veal calves 5 60@6 25 
P 100 tbs. Hog receipts Monday of this week 
130 cars, market barely sustained at 3 85 for 
medinm and heavy yorkers, pigs 3 95. Re- 
ceints of sheen 60 cars, market firm at 4 50@ 
4 75 for fair mixed butcher’s weights to extra 
wethers, good to ch native lambs 5 65@5 75, 
fair to good 5 25@5 40. 

At New York. Jive stock market devoit of 


essentially new feature, the better grades rul- 
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ing substantially steady with rough lots taken 
by local butcbers at comparatively weak fig. 
ures, Cattle steady to firm with native 
quotable at $4@5 25 for fair to extra, stags 
and oxen 2 75@4 50, dry cows and bulls 2 
325. Veal calves5@8. Hogs in moderate de- 
mand at 3 80@4 10. Sheep quiet and gener. 
ally steady with good lambs wanted at firm 
figures. Mutton sheep 3@4 65 P 100 ibs, in- 


cluding yearlings; lambs 5@5 75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At Albany, market active 
and firm under good demand. Good to ch 
cmy tubs 22@24c P tb, prints 23@25c, dairy 
21 @23e. 

At New York, the supply of strictly fancy 
creamery is no large sr than can be rez adily kept 
moving and the firm prices are well 
tained. The quality of arrivals seems slightly 
improved and the feeling on goods below fan- 
cy is somewhat better, yet buyers are still 
critical as to quality. Held creamery and dai- 
ries are about steady. Elgin and other west- 
ern creamery extras 23}c P lb, western firsts 


21@2%c, seconds 17@19c, N Yemy 23c, N Y 
dairy W nia tubs 


Steers 


sus- 


half firkin tubs extra 20c, 
19@19}c, western factory extras 12@13c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
small, demand light, prices fairly firm. Elgin 
and other western separator cmy 23}¢ P bh, 
firsts 21@22c, seconds 19@20e, June cmy 21@ 
21kc, imt cmy 17c, ladles 16c. 

Ohio— At Columbus, active 
cmy tubs 25c P tb, prints 26c, 
Cleveland, Elgin extra cmy 24@25c, Ohio 
and western 19@21c, dairy 18@19c, ch 16@17c 
—At Toledo, Elgin 22@23c, Ohio and Mich 21 
@22c, dairy 16@18c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, fairly steady un- 
der moderate supplies. Fey emy 24¢ P bb, 
ch 22@23c, June cmy 21@22c, imt cmy 16@17c, 
ladles 14c, dairy 20@21c. 

At Boston, the market is less active than for 
some weeks and a tendency to lower prices is 
apparent. Receipts are moderate and demand 
slack. Quotations are as follows: Extra cmy 
Vt and N ff asst sizes 22c P lb, northern N 
Y asst sizes 22c, large tubs 22c, western 
21@22c, northern cmy firsts 19@20c, eastern 
19@21c, western firsts 19@20c, extra Vt dairy 
19c,N Y 18c, N H and Vt firsts 16@17c, west- 
ern 12@15c, western imt cmy 13@l6c, ladles 
12@14c. Prints and boxes 1@2c premium over 
above prices. 


and firm. Ch 
dairy 18c.—At 


The Cheese Market. 
New York State—At Albany, quiet, prices 
firm, supplies fair. Full cream cheddars 8@ 

9c P tb, tlats T?@8hc, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 
> Alle Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 12 
lots, 2573 boxes, offered, market dul!, 74c bid, 
no sales. 

At New York, continued quietude and dull- 
ness is having its effect on the market and it 
is with difficulty that prices are sustained on 
the basis of quotations. Demand 1s slow for 
all grades. N Y full cream large fey colored 
8kic, white 84c, fair to good 7}3@8}c, common 
7@7ikc, small fey colored 94@94c, white 9}@ 
9kc, light skims 6}@7c, part skims 5@6kc, full 
skims 3@3tc. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, buyers op- 
erating in a small way, prices steady. N Y 
full cream [cy 9}@93c P th, fair to good 87@ 
9c, Swiss 94@10c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, prices steady, market 
quiet. N Y full cream cheddars llc P th, flats 
10c, limburger 13c, imt Swiss 14¢.—At Cleve- 
land, N Y full cream 10@10$c, Ohio 9@9ke, 
skims 3@5c, limburger 9210c.—At Toledo, full 
cream 10@11le, part skims 8ke. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, trade quiet and 
prices easier. N Y full cream 93@10c' P ib, 
flats large sizes 10@10}c, small sizes 10}@10fc, 
Ohio 9}@9ke. 

At Boston, the market continues dull with 
prices in buyers’ favor. Quotations: N Y 
smal) extra 94@94c P 1b, large 9c, firsts 8@8ic, 
seconds 6@7c, Vt small extra 94@Ybhc, firsts 
8@8he, seconds 6@7c, extra sage 84@10kc, part 
skims 4@ic, western twins 9@94c, Ohio flat 
8@9e. 


THE ONION MARKET. 

Onions must now be ot extra quality, sound 
and free from sprouts to command the top 
price of the market. The quality of arrivals 
is very irregular, poor to medium grades and 
stock showing sprouts making up the bulk of 
the receipts. The comparative scarcity of 
strictly choiee goods alone keeps the market 
in a steady position. Demand is only moder- 
ate and anything at~ all defective is hard to 
move. Quotations show no material change 
except a widening of the range of values. 


At New York, firm for choice qualities. 











Orange Co red $1 50@2 P bag, yellow 1 25@ 
175, white 1 50@3, N J white 1 50@3 50, east- 
ern white 2@5, red 2 25@2 50, yellow 2, N YL 
and western yellow 1@1 75. 

At Boston, supplies continue liberal and de- 
mand quiet. Native stock 60@65¢ # bu, ch 
$1 75 * bbl, fair to good 1 50@1 60. 


THE POTATO SITUATION. 


The improvement in tbe potato market, not- 
ed last week, continues and prices show a 
higher range. A general run of better quali- 
ties is responsible for the stronger tone, to- 
gether with an increased demand which keeps 
the markets well cleaned of stock and enables 
holders to sustain their asking prices. Ordi- 
uary gualities still show a sluggish movement 
and share only in a small degree the strength 
of the better grades. 

At New York, receipts not large and market 
in better shape. $2 25@2 50 P bbl, NJI 
1 62@2 12, western N Y 1 75@2 25 ® 180 bbs, 
southern yellow sweets 1 50@1 62 P bbl, NJ 
2@2 50. 

At Boston, supply heavier and prices not as 
firmly sustained. Aroostook Hebrons, extra 
73c P bu, fair to good 70c, Green Mountains, 
extra 73c, fair to good 70c, N Y White Stars 65 
a70c, P EI stock 60@70c, New Brunswick 60 
@70c, Norfolk sweets $2 P bbl, N J_2 25@2 50. 


THE APPLE OUTLOOK, 


There is no change of importance in the ap- 
ple situation. The markets are tirm fur choic- 
est grades, receipts being only moderate. 
Much of the stockearriving is going into cold 
storage, but there is some fruit which is not 
good enough to store, and must be worked 
out for immediate consumption. This sort 
can be bought at easy — but for fruit of 
good color, sound and honestly packed the top 
quotations are readily obtained. Export 
demand continues good and the market is in 
generally satisfactory shape. 

At New York, in moderate supply, choice 
qualities show strength. Fey red $2 50@4 P 
bbl1,20-0oz 1 75@2 25, King 2 25@3 50, Ben Davis 
150@3, Spy 150@3, Baldwin 1 50@2 75, 
Greening 1 50@3, common to fair 1@1 75. 

At Boston, in fair supply and about steady. 
Gravenstein $344 P bbl, Jonathan 3@4, Snow 
2 50@3 50, King 2 50@3 50, Ben Davis 2@2 75, 
Pippin 2@2 50, Harvey 2 75, Baldwin 2 50@3, 
Greening 2@2 75, Pound Sweet 2 50@3, west- 
ern mixed varieties 1 75@2 25. 








APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS WEEK ENDED OCT 30. 
Liver- Lon- Glas- Other 

pool don gow pts Total 

New York, 9,092 3,836 5,420 5,889 24,237 

Boston, 13,284 6,376 — _— 19,660 

Montreal, 4,265 433 9,199 2,909 16,806 

Halifax, — 5,410 — a 5,410 

Total, 26,641 16,055 14,619 8,798 66,113 

Corweek last yr, 65,788 50,552 28,955 11.480 156,775 

Tot’l thissea’n, 142,426 50,725 53,816 27,601 274,568 


Tot’] last sea’n, 688,096 282,651 231,413 36,262 1,238,422 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They reter to prices at 
whieh the proance will sell trom store, warenouse, 
ear or dock. From these. country consignees 
must pay treight and commission cnarges. When 
sold in a smal) way to retailers or cousumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Beans. 

At New York, about steady for good sorts. 
Ch ‘97 marrow $1 30@1 323 ¥ bu, ch ’96 1 10@ 
1 25, ch ’97 medium 1 174@1 20, ch ’97 peal 05, 
red kidney 1 25@1 35, white kidney 1 40, yel- 
low eye 1 30@1 35, Cal lima 1 30@1 323, ’97 
green peas 724@80c P bu, ’96 crop 70c P bag. 
Turtle soup or Black Spanish beans 2 P bu of 
62 tbs. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand continues moderate 
and the market is about steady under light 
supplies. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 8{@9e P Ib, 
prime 723@8}e, sun-dried sliced 3@45c,chopped 
$2.50@2 874 P 100 Ibs, cores and skins 
2 50@2 87h,cherries 10@123c P lb. blackberries 
4@4hc, evap’d raspberries 11@144c, huckleber- 
ries 6@7c. 

At Chicago, old stock firmly heid, not much 
new arriving. Good to ch evaporated apples 
75@8\: P tb, fancy a premium, ch bright sun- 
dried apples. eastern and sontnern 4@4he, 
dark goods 3} @4c, chopped apples 24@23¢c, cores 
and skins 2}@2kc. New evaporated 1aspber- 
ries 14@14}c. 


Regs 
At New York, the market maintains a 
strong tone, receipts of choice fresh heing 
light. Fey selected, newlaid nearby 23c P 


dz, N ¥ and Pa country marks 18@22c, west- 


ern ch, loss off 20c, fair to goud 


$3@4 50 P 
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case of 30 dz, dirty and checks 2 10@3 30, re- 
frigerator 14@18c. 

At Boston, fancy fresh stock in light supply 
and prices firm. Nearby and Cape fey 28@30c 
® dz, ch eastern fresh 22@23c, fair to good 
17@19c, Vt and N H ch fresh 22@23c, Mich se- 
lected 20@2ic, western fresh 19@20c, seconds 
11@12¢, refrigerator 134@14c, limed 134@14c. 


Fresh Fruits and Nuts. 


At New York, strictly fancy stock is scarre 
and held at firm prices. Bartlett pears $2@3 
¥ bbl, Seckel 3@6, Bose 1 50@3 50, Kieffer 
1@2 75, Anjou 1 2°@2, quinces 2@3 50 ¥P bbl, 
Delaware grapes 8@1ic # bskt, Niagara 8@12c, 
black sorts 7@8c. Catawba 7@8c, Cape Cod 
crauberries fey 6 50@: 50 PY bbl, commcn to 
ch 4@6, N J 5 25@5 50, Fla oranges 3@4 P bx, 
grape fruit 5@6 50, white clover comb honey 
12c P lb, buckwheat comb 8@9c, white clover 
extracted 5@53c,Cal comb 11@13c, southern in 
bulk 48@50c P gal,pure beeswax 26@2% P Ib. 


Chestnutg 350@7 ® bu, hickory nuts 
1 25@1 37, bull nuts_75c. 
Ground Feeds. 

At New York, in moderate demand at 
about steady prices. Western spring bran 
55@60e P 100 lbs, winter 65@70c, mid- 
dlings 80c, linseed oil meal $23 50 P ton, 


rye feed 624@65c P 100 lbs, screenings 35@80c, 

brewers’ meal 90@95c,vrits 90@95c, coarse corn 

meal 60@65c, prime cottonseed meal delivered 

at New York rate points 21 35@21 50 P ton. 
Hay and Straw. 


At New York, demand continues moderate 
and the market weak. Prime hay 724@75e P 
100 ibs, No 1 65@70c, No 2 55@60c, No3 45 
@50c, clover mixed 47}@52kc, clover 40@45c, 
salt hay 40@45c, long rye straw 40@55c, short 
rye 35@40c, tangled rye 30@40c, oatand whea. 
30@ 35c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, fresh arrivals continue quite 
liberal and there is a good demand. Dressed 
poultry: Average turkeys 10@1lc P ib,spring 
turkeys 11@13ce, Philadeiphia spring chick- 
ens 11@14c, western dry-picked 8}@9e, scalded 
8@8ic, N Y and Pa fowls 8c, western 8c, ducks 
124@13c, geese 12@15c, squabs $1 75@2 25 P 
dz. Live poultry: Spring chickens 74@8e P 
Ib, fowls 74@&c, roosters 4@44c, turkeys 9@10c, 
ducks 40@75ic P pr, geese 1@1 374, pigeons 15 
@25c P pr. 

At Boston,receipts are increasing and prices 
weak. Northern and eastern fresh-killed ch 
turkeys 17@18c P lb, spring common 12@15c, 
‘h large chickeus 14@1ic, common to good 
10@12c, extra fowls 11@i2c, common to good 
8@10c, ducks 11@12c. Western iced turkeys,ch 
large 13c, light thin 8@10c, ch chickens Ye, 
common to good 7@8c, fowls 8@9c,roosters 6@ 
64c, ducks 8@9c, pigeons 75c@61 25 P dz. Live 
poultry: Spring chickens, large 7c, small 
7@8c, fowls 8@9c, roosters 5c, ducks 8c. 

Vegetables. 


At New York, good qualities sell weil, but 
supplies of such are moderate. Local beets 75c 
¥ bbl, celery 20@30c P dz. Fla cucumbers 
$1@2 P cra, cabbage 2 50@4 # bbi, red 90c, 
cauliflower 50c@1 25 P bbl, egg plant 1 50@z 50 
P 4-bbl bx, loca! lettuce 7ic@1 P bbl, toma- 
toes 50@75c P bx, Va peas 5Uc@1 25 P 4-bbl 
bskt,marrow squash 1 bbl, Hubbard 1@1 25, 
pumpkins 50@60c ® bbl, Russia turnips 50@75c 
 bbl,washed carrots 1@1 25 P bbl, unwashed 
90c, string beans 25@40c ® 4-bbl bskt, parsley 
and leeks 1 P 100. 

Wool. 


Prices are firmly sustained and in some 
cases advanced in the face of a continued quiet 
market. Quotations on the basis of the fol- 
lowing at Boston, N Y and _ Philadelphia, 
with Chicago at the usual freight difference: 

Oand Pa XX and above 30@32c, X 26c, No 1 28 
@30e, fine unwashed 21@22c, Ohio delaine 30@ 
32c,Mich X and above 24@25c, No1 28@29c,Ky 
and Mo combing + blood 23@24c, 3 blood 
23@24ec. Scoured basis Texas fine spring 
5O@hAde, mediuin 42@48e, territory fine 53@58e, 
medium 47@52c. 





Requisites in the Thanksgiving Turkey. 





It is to be hoped the weather will prove de- 
cidedly cooler and more seasonable every- 
where during the week preceding Thanksgiv- 
ing day in order to help ont the poultry trade. 
Mild, open, soft and damp weather is decid- 
edly bad for this market, which requires 
sharp, crisp temperature, and a]l the better 
for a little snow on the ground. Upto the 
present, only moderate interest is noticeable 
in the market for Thanksgiving turkeys, but 
the close of the coming week will find this 
nearly at its hight. Current receipts of 
turkeys at Chicago, New York and other 
northern markets are variable in quality, and 
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include more or less light and thin stock, 
which is neglected at low prices. On the oth- 
er hand, plump young turkeys if attractive 
every way are in good demand and fairly tirm. 

Two cardinal points must be remembere 
in catering to the Thanksgiving trade; first, 
the demand is very largely contined to choice, 
dry-picked turkeys, possessing every requisite 
in the way of quality and fairly good weight; 
second, that in order to secure the best re- 
turns,consigninents should beso shipped as to 
reach the market several days ahead of Nov 
25. Ordinarily the opening days of Thanks- 
giving week tind the greatest activity in the 
wholesale centers of distribution, as _ retail 
marketmen wish to get their supplies on their 
counters Monday and Tuesday. The Thanks- 
giving season is a poor time to sel] small tur- 
keys weighing 10 lbs and less, these paying 
better in midwinter. For the Thanksgiving 
trade, turkeys, dry-vicked, should weigh 12 to 
16 lbs, choice birds of this character readily 
bringing top prices, while thin, scrawny, and 
otherwise inferior stock, particularly if dis- 
colored, must go at a big discount; this often 
amounting to 5@6c per lb under top quota- 
tions. Dry-picked turkeys keep their bright 
appearance intact much longer than scalded 
birds; they should be well-bled; head and 
feet left on. 

Ship in light dry barrels or boxes holding 
about 100 lbs, first wrapping each turkey in a 
piece of paper, preferably some cheap grade of 
manila; make the package full and tight so 
the contents will not be badly shaken while in 
transit. The large centers always have orders 
for Thanksgiving turkeys ahead of that date, 
many of these being for shipment to interior 
points, hence the necessity of not withholding 
consignments too long. During this partic- 
ular season, the demand for chickens, ducks 
and geese temporarily falls off, but the sit- 
uation soon ‘‘rights itself’’ after the holiday 
is over. 














It isn’t much trouble 
for a really healthy man 
to be good humored. 
Jollity and exhuberant health are a pro- 
verbial combination. The hearty man who 
is always laughing doesn’t have any trouble 
with his digestion. It has been said that 
laughing makes people healthy. The truth 
is that health makes people laugh. 

It is impossible to estimate the tre- 
mendous influence of health upon human 
character. A man with a headache will 
not be in a happy, contented frame of 
mind. A man who suffers from a weak 
stomach and an impaired digestion will sit 
and grumble through the best meal ever 
ag A bilious man who is not a 

ore, is deserving of a place ina museum. 
A nervous man who is not petulent and 
fault-finding is a curiosity. All these con- 
ditions lead to grave diseases, when the 
victim becomes not only disagreeable, but 
dependent as well. A wise wife will real- 
ize that while the old saying that a ‘‘ man’s 
heart is in his stomach,’’ is not literally 
true, it is a fact that his stomach sweetens 
or sours his character according as it is 
healthy or unhealthy. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery is the best of medicines 
for the conditions described. It makes 
the weak stomach strong, the impaired 
digestion perfect, invigorates the liver, 
purifies and enriches the blood and tones 
the nerves. It tears down half-dead, inert 
tissues and replaces them with the firm 
muscular tissues of health. It builds new 
and healthy nerve fibres and brain cells. 
It dissipates nervousness and melancholy 
and imparts mental elasticity and courage. 
It is the best of all known medicines for 
nervous disorders. 

“Through your skillful treatment I am once 
more a well man,” writes J. N. Arnold, Esq., of 
Gandy, Logan Co.. Nebr. “‘I suffered for years 
and could not find relief until I commenced 
taking your ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I suf- 
fered with constipation and torpidity of liver 
which resulted in irritation of the prostate and 
inflammation of the bladder. I had only taken 
one bottle when I found great relief. The medi- 
cine has effected a permanent cure.” 


CHOICE 1-2 SEC. FARM Sto%Vernon, Sb. First 
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The State Elections. 


The most interesting and important results 
of the November elections were the Tammany 
victory in greater New York and the dem- 
oecratic victory in that state. The entire Tam- 
many ticket from mayor down was elected in 
greater New York, Van Wyck, the Tammany 
candidate for mayor, receiving 231,853 votes to 
151,076 for Low,citizens’ candidate, 101,783 for 
Tracy,republican, and 20,717 for Henry George, 
Jeffersonian democrat. Van Wyck’s plurality 
over Low is 80,648. The county ‘elections went 
the same way, and Tammany and democratic 
officials will administer the affairs of the 
boroughs which make up greater New York, as 
well as of the city itself, for the next. four 
years. Had all the anti-Tammany votes been 
united on either Low or Tracy either would 
have been elected by a majority of from 20,000 
to 40,000, or if the Tracy and Low votes 
had been united on either of these can- 
didates Tammany would have been beaten by 
at least 20,000. The division of the opposition 
was Tammany’s opportunity. 

In New York state at large the only can- 
didate of importance voted for was for chief 
judge of the court of appeals,the highest court 
in the state, and a democrat, Judge Parker, 
was elected by a plurality of 58,687 over Judge 
Wallace, the republican candidate. In 1896 the 
repubiicans carried New York state by a plu- 
raiity of 268,000 for McKinley and some over 
200,000 for Black, while this year the dem- 
oerats elect Parker by a plurality of almost 
60.000, which means a change of more than 
160,000 votes from the republican to the dem- 
ocratie ticket within a year. In the legisla- 
ture the republican majority is less than last 
year, being only 10 on joint ballot. 

In Ohio the republicans elect the gov- 
ernor and a small majority of the legislature, 
tive on joint hallot,by a plurality for the state 
ticket of about 12,000. This secures to the re- 
publicans the choice of a senator to succeed 
Mark Hanna. In Maryland the republicans 
have probably elected a majority of the legis- 
lature, which will enable them to choose a re- 
publican to succeed Senator Gorman. In Ne- 
braska and Colorado the populists win, that 
party electing the supreme judge in both 
states, while in South Dakota the republicans 
elect five out of eight judges. In Massachusetts 
and [Towa the republicans win, Gov Wolcott, in 
the former state, receiving the largest majority 
ever given a candidate excepting only last year, 
wiile Shaw’s majority in Iowa is about 30,- 
000. The silver democrats control in Ken- 
tucky, While in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey the republicans win. The prohibition 
candidate for state treasurer in Pennsylvania 
polled 125,000 votes, most of which came from 
dissatisfied republicans. 


Railway Accidents.—The wreck on the New 
York Central railroad has been followed by 
several others, the most important of which 
was near Charlottesville, Va, Thursday after- 
noon. The fast express on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio railroad, the’*F. F. V.,’’ was thrown 
from the track by the spreading of the rails 
and 4 were killed and 16 injured. It is now 
said that the cause of the New York Central 
accident at Garretsons by which 22 lives were 
lost was an insecure road bed, parts of which 
had given way and settled before. A former 
section boss testified before the coroner that 
the retaining wall at the place where the ac- 
cident happened was in bad condition. The 
water outside this wall is from 45 to 60 feet 
deep. 

About Some Women.—Miss A. S. Hunting- 
ton, daughter of Bishop F. D. Huntington, 
was elected school commissioner as a demo- 
crat, at Syracuse, N Y, at the recent election. 
——The richest woman in the world is said 
to be Senora de Cousino of Chili. She is a 
widow, owns coal and copper mines and enor- 
mous amounts of other property and is said 
to have an annual income of $8,000,000. A 
l4-years-old yirl of Stockton, Cal, Lola M. 
Coulter, is a locomotive engineer who‘has run 
her train over some of the worst grades and 
curves of the Pacific coast, with nerve and 
judgment.——Thirty lighthouses on our coast 
and rivers are under the charge of women. 
Some ofjthese women have been at their posts 
than 40 years.——This notice is to be 
posted in every street car in Zurich, Switzer- 
land, by order of the city council: ‘‘Women 
have the first right to seats in this car.’’ 


more 


steamer 


Trial of Competitor Crew.—The 
Competitor was captured in April, 1896, 


while 

to land an expedition and a cargo of 
and ammunition for the insurgents on 
the Cuban coast. Five of her crew have been 
held in close confinement since they were 
tried and sentenced to death in May, 
1895, from which fate they were saved by the 


trying 
arms 
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energetic: action of our government. Now 
comes the report that they are to be tried 
again by court martial, and our government is 
strenuously insisting, as it has rom tile first, 
that they shall be tried before a civil court. 
The Spanish claim has been that as these men 
were taken in Spanish waters with arms in 
their hands they are only entitled to a court 
martial. It is believed that whatever may be 
the result of the trial the Madrid govern- 
ment will set these prisoners free. 


A Plethora of Money is reported by the na- 
tional banks. They held about $150,000,000 
more deposits on Oct 5 than on July 23, ’97. 
Individual deposits in these banks are now 
over $250,000,000 more than a year ago, and 
are the largest in the history of the country. 
Loans by these banks (which partly measure 
the activity of business) increased trom 1967 
millions in July to 2040 millions of dollars on 
Oct 5, and are now higher than at any time 
except at the hight of the boom of 1892, when 
these loans reacbed the high water mark of 
2171 millions of dollars. The weekly state- 
ments of bank clearings continue to be much 
larger than at this season since ’92, but for 
the’ past three weeks have not been quite as 
large as in August and September, but are 
runniug nearly as large as during the fall ac- 
tivity of 1892. 


Foreign Notes. —The French chamber of dep- 


utites has passed a law requiring employers to 
insure their workmen against accident, so 
that they will receive two-thirds of their regu- 
lar wages in case of disability and their fam- 
ilies from 20 to 60 % of their wages as a perma- 
nent income in case of their death.— Nan- 
sen’s ship, the Fram, is going to try to reach 
the north pole again next summer. Nansen’'s 
captain, Sverdrup, will again command ber, 
and wiil try to reach the —_ through the 
waters north of Greenland.——The steamer 
Victoria, with a party of 15 on board, has left 
Tromsoe island to search for Andree, who 
ascended from Dane’s island last July in a 
balloon, hoping to drift across the north pole. 
——French and British exploring parties are 
in danger of conflict in the disputed region in 
the valley of the Niger in central Africa. 
The French occupied Saki which the British 
claimed, aud a British expedition was sent to 
drive them out,but the French retired without 
resisting.——An airship made of aluminum 
and fitted with a benzine motor rose 1000 feet 
and sailed about for some time at Berlin last 
week.——The conservatives are Josing in by 
elections in England, having lost three seats 
in the commons lately, the last one in the 
Middleton division in Lancashize.——There 
have been three Zulu chiefs shut up on St 
Helenaisland by Great Britain since the Zulu 
War seven years ago, and they are now to be 
released. They are the son of the famous 
king and warrior Citiwayo and two of the 
king’s brothers.——The people o1 the British 
West India possessions are anxious for freer 
trade relations with us, and the British min- 
ister at Washington has asked that all the 1e- 
ciprocity privileges possible under the Ding- 
ley bill may be granted them.——Vailima, the 
home of Robert Louis Stevenson at Samoa, is 
for sale for $20,000. Mrs Stevenson will not 
return there, but will live bereafter in Eng- 
land.——An immense petition in behalf of in- 
ternational arbitration is said to bein prepa- 
ration in England and to have already receiv- 
ed thousands of workingmen’s signatures. 


Worth Taking Note Of.—The 
one of the whalers that were locked in 
the ice in the Arctic ocean near Point 
Barrow, has succeeded in breaking out and 
has reached San Francisco. Her captain 
reports that eight ships remain icebound, 
in danger of complete destruction, and 
that their crews are without sufficient 
provisivns to last them through the winter. 
--—One monoply has got control of practical- 
ly all the gas and electric lighting plants in 
Chicago. The deal was concluded last week 
when the People’s Gas Light and Coke com- 
pany bought two other companies outright for 
$5,700, 000. The Pilot boat Thomas S. Negus 
left New Haven,Connecticut,for Dawson City, 
Alaska, on Wednesday, with eight men on 
board Her captain expects to go through the 
Straits of Magellan, and reach San Francisco 
in 218 days, which is four days shorter pass- 
age han any sailing vessel has made.——Yel- 
low fever has not yet been materially checked 
by frost. There is not much improvement in 
the sitnation at New Orleans, but at Mobile, 
and on the guif coast, the frost pas checked 
the spread of the disease.——A_ story from 
Victoria, B C, says that the British warship 
Imperieuse has returned there from Coco is- 
land, which lies 500 miles west of Panama in 
the Pacific, with $15,000,000 of long hidden 
treasure on board. This treasure is said to 
have been hidden on Coco island to save it 
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from the Spanish soldiers at the time of the 
revolt of the South American colonies early 
in this century.——The new mayor of greater 
New York must appoint about 70 ofticials, 
with saiaries ranging from $2,500 to $15.000 
annually, and whose terms run from two to 10 
years—most of them four to six years—very 
soon after he is inaugurated. The new char- 
ter, which goes into effect Jan 1, 1898, vacates 
all existing city offices. James Eckels, 
comptroller of the currency, has been chosen 
president of one of the largest banks in Chi- 
cago, the Commercial National bank.—— 
President McKinley stopped over a day at 
Pittsburg, Pa, on his way from Canton to 
Washington,and took part in the celebration 
of the anniversary o1 the founding of the Car- 
negie public library.——A treaty is in prep- 
aration, to be signed by representatives of 
Russia, Japan and the United States, to pre- 
vent pelagic sealing in Behring sea. Great 
Britain refuses to be a party to this treaty. 


Paying for the Union Pacific.—The total debt 
of the Union Pacific railroad to the United 
Stateseis $74,972,577, but to offset this are cred- 
its to the road for transportation of mails and 
trcops, and cash payments, amounting in all 
to $34,699,525. This leaves something over 
$40,000,000 due the United States from the 
purchasers of the railroad at last Monday’s 
sale, and this enormous sum is to be paid in 
cash into the national treasury before Jan 1, 
1898. Because the withdrawal of so large a 
sum from circulation would create sucha 
stringency in the money market as to work 
great injury to business, the government will 
accept certificates of deposit in banks us cash 
in payment of its claim. 


To Oppose Annexation.—A delegation of na- 
tive Hawaiians will arrive in Washington soon 
after congress meets to oppose the annexa- 
tion of their country to the United States. 
The members of the delegation are prominent 
native Hawaiians, and the chairman brings 
with him the resolutions in opposition to an- 
nexation passed by a mass meeting of natives 
recently held in Honolulu. The expenses of 
the delegation are paid by a general subserip- 
tion among the natives. 


Trouble for Hayti.—German warships are 
hastening to Port Au Prince, Hayti,to enforce 
the demand of the German consul at that 
place fo1*°indemnity for injary done a German 
citizen. This German was arrested for as- 
saulting a policeman and imprisoned after a 
farce of a trial and heavily fined. The con- 
sul demanded his release and when it was not 
promptly granted demanded a iarge indem- 
nity. 


English Cotton Workers Strike.—The antici- 
pated strike of the Lancashire cotton mih 
operatives is likely to be the most important 
labor struggle of a generation. Over 200,000 
people will be involved, the struggle will 
probably last months and the money cost will 
be enormous. The last cotton strike in Lan- 
cashire involved over 100,000 people, lasted 
six months or more and cost ahalf million 
dollars, besides great suffering. 





Root Cuttings taken from infested blackber- 
ries are much more liable to rust than those 
from healthy plants. 





Asthma and Hay Fever Cure—Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that a 
sure specific cure for asthma and hay fever is 
found in the Kola plant, a new botanical dis- 
covery from the Congo river, West Africa. 
Many sufferers report most marvelous cures 
from its use. Among others, Mr Alfred C. 
Lewis, editor of the ‘Farmers’ Magazine, and 
Rev J. L. Combs of M: irtinsburg, W Va, 
were completely cured bythe Kola plant aft- 
er thirty years’ suffering. Mr Lewis could 
not lie down at night in| hay fever season for 
fear of choking,and Mr Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from asthma. Hon L. G. Clute of Gree- 
ley, Ia,writes that for eighteen years he slept 
propped ap in acbair, being much worse in 
hay fever season, and the Kola plant cured 
him atonce. Itis truly a most wonderful 
remedy. If you are a sufferer we advise you 
to send your address to the Kola Importing Co, 
1164 Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a large case by mail free to 
every reader of American Agriculturist who 
needs it. All they ask in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tejJl your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you should 
surely try it. 





for everybody. Wholesale and retail. R. 
Peach Trees S"sOuHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Dei 
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Keep Thanksgiving Reunions.—Keep the 
Thanksgiving reunions by all means. No dan- 
ger of too much brightness in the family cir- 
ele. And don’t forget the stranger within 
your gates. Let the children and grandchil- 
dren have a care, though, lest too heavy a 
irden of work and preparation for days be- 
forehand rest upon the home mother. Let 
some of you plan to goin advance and help 
her, or else one take with her pies, one 
a pudding. one bread, onea turkey stuffed 
ready for the oven, another vegetables pre- 
pared ready for cooking, and soon. Have it 
11] understood before what each is to do, so 
that there be no deficiency in some depart- 
ments and a surplusin others. May every 
one of you determine to bring a cheerful face 
and the bright side of life, with happy joy- 
ous greeting for ail. Let each recount some 
experience of the past year that has given 
her cause for thankfulness.—!Hepsy ‘True. 
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Suppose Hens Don’t Lay.—I think M. V. is 
not entirely correct in ‘‘why farming does not 
pay.’’ There are other things to take into 
consideration. A few cows and poultry are 
the main basis of the living on this farm. If 
in the month of December the hens did not 
lay, as ours have cheated ns in that way, the 
season is a lost one, for the profit gained after 
this time does not make up forthe loss. The 
oleo business has hurt our butter market, as 
the population is mostly foreign.—|G. C. 





Longer Hours than Farmers’ Wives.—-Eze- 
kiel Crane talks sense about farmers’ wives 
not working barder than other women. ‘‘I 
wili eppisode,’’ as Samantha says. Not long 
ago I visited in two different cities two fami- 
hes. Each famiiy had a son and two dangh- 
ters merging in the middle teens. Each child 
enjoyed his or her own circle of friends and 
the usual amount of good health and _ friski- 
ness. The way those little mothers worked 
to keep them in order for this or that amuse- 
ment and to give each one time for different 
accomplishments besides regular school work! 
These people are in cumfortable circum- 
stances, neither rich nor poor; those children 
helped when and where they could, washed 
dishes, made beds, ran errands. For ali that, 
those mothers worked more hours and were 
busier than any farmer’s wife of my acquaint- 
ance.—|Aunt Violet. 





Farmers Buy Too Much.—-M. V.’s article on 
‘why farming doesn’t pay’’ voices my own 
ideas to quite an extent. I would add, how- 
ever, that in my opinion farmers as a rule buy 
too much meat, fruit and even vegetables 
that could be produced at home at less cost 
and of better quality.—/ Rowena. 


Avoid Giving Hurts.—We have heard persons 
invite the laughter of others by presenting in 
a humorous way the weak points of some one 
for whom they profess to cherish friendly 
sentiments. Sometimes remarks are made 
about the personal homeliness of an individ- 
ual or some peculiarities which he feels to be 
weak points. temarks of this kind can 
hardly be made in so good-humored a way as 
to avoid giving a hurt. It will rankle all the 
longer and more painfully perhaps if deliver- 
ed in such a way that he cannot well resent 
it.—| Excelsior. 


Our Peaceful Valley.—It seems so short a 
time ago that our Hudson valley was clothed 
in springtime verdure. And now? I put my 
hand down and stirthe ‘‘seared and yellow 
leaves,’’ and there is music in theirdry rustle. 
Below on the flat rise mounds of potatoes with 
their wisps of straw protruding from their 
tops. I think of the rotten and tainted ones, 
I think too of the causes which have ied to 
their condition. The husker shifts his stout 
of corn. The ‘*Remis Heights,’’ with its tall 
black smoke stack which plies between Schiuy- 
lerville and Stillwater. passes, leaving ripples 
in its wake on the still sparkling upper Hud- 
son. Qn the other side a mare and colt graze 
ibout a couple of slabs which mark neglected 
graves. Beyond on the hillside aman is plow- 
ing. In the adivining field cattle and sheep 
chew the cud of contentment fn the welcome 
afternoon sunshmne. Now and then I hear 
the crack of a hunter’s rifle and the mournful 
howl of a hound onthe scent, in the gor- 
geously tinted woods that divide the Sugarloaf 
[To Page 486.] 
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Generation after Gencration of 
Physical Perfection—Weaknesses 
Overcome by Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
for the Nerves and Blood. 


Three generations of physical perfection! What robust strength and overflow- 
ing happiness! What invincible advantage in the battle of life! Have you inher- 
ited imperfections from your ancestors, or have your children inherited imperfec- 
tions from you? In the light of advanced science the taints of heredity have lost 
their terrors, The nervousness, the restlessness, the wakeful nights, the twitching 
of eyelids and muscles—all indicative of incipi- 
ent epilepsy or St. Vitas dance—are overcome 
by Dr. Greene’s Nervura remedy for the nerves 
and blood. 
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via’ Dr. Greene’s Nervura 


For the Nerves and Blood. 


Is your child weak and puny? Does it grow 
tired when at play? Is it always peevish and 
dissatisfied? Does it have 

r appetite with bad 
reath and irregular bow- 
els? These symptoms in- 
dicate derangement of the 
nerves and blood, 
and if not over- 
come will handi- 
cap the child 
throughout life. 
Dr.Gseene’s Nerv- 
ura remedy 
S.\ for the 
MMA nerves and 


blood is per- 




















fectly adapted for the successful treatment of children. The Nervura 1s vegetable 
in compound and entirely harmless. It is not a patent medicine, buta scientific pre- 
scription evolved from years of special study and practice. It has effected more 
cures and received more commendations from people of prominence than any other 
remedy in the world. Parents should give their children the benefit of Dr. Greene’s 
great contribution to science and humanity. 

If you feel the need of expert advice, consult Dr. Greene, personally or by letter, 
at his office, 35 West 14th St., New York City. No charge is made for consultation. 
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[Complete in Three Numbers. ] 


Struck by a Boomerang. 


$y Frank R. Stockton. 





1897, by Bacheller Syndicate.] 

PART III. 

EACHING the 
started toward the court- 
house, but I stopped; I 
could nov do that just yet. 
I must see Natalie first. 

I could not have called 
upon Natalie at a more 
auspicious time; her father 

at his office, and her mother and _ sisters 
If my situation had been different, 
her that 


(Copyright, 





street, I 





was 


Were out. 
I believe I should have proposed to 


morning. We hada shaded piazza to our- 
selves, she was more charming, apparently 


more tender in manner, than I had ever seen 
her. But between me and Natalie now stood, 
solemn and inflexible, my knowledge that [ 
was an object for the action of criminal law. 

I spoke to her, indeed, of very little. In 
fact, I think she must have wondered why 
I came at such an unusual ‘hour. 

As I took leave of her, [ held ber hand 
longer than usualin mine, ana I could not 
help pressing it. Iam not sure, but I think 
there was a slight pressure in return. When 
I looked at her to say good-by, I think my 
eyes must have been wet; I am _ sure hers 
were. It was her beautiful sympathy with 
something unknown, but which affected me, 
which showed itself unbidden in her eyes. 

I hurried away and walked resolutely to my 
fate. On my way tu the courthouse I became 
possessed by a singular fear. Mr Kefford 
lived in the suburbs, at some distance from 
the center of the town. I was afraid that 
something might happen to me, thatI might 
be run over, that something might fall on me, 
that some way I might be prevented from 
ever telling my story, and that the sorruw, 
the shame and the mystery that were right- 
fully my own shouid come upon Natalie’s 
father and therefore upon her. 

When I reached the sheriff’s office I found 
him there, but he was not alone, as I had 
hoped. There were perhaps half a dozen per- 
sons in the room, but this did not deter me; 
I could not wait until the sheriff was at lei- 
sure; [ must speak at once; he might be on 
the poiut of issuing some terrible order. 

‘*Mr Harriman,’’ said I, ‘‘you must excuse 
me for interrupting you, but I have some- 
thing of the greatest importance to communi- 
cate, which should be brought to your notice 
at once. It is in the case of Reuben Farris.’’ 

At these words, everybody stopped talking 
and all eves were fixed upon me. Among the 
persons present I perceived Messrs Shallcross 
& Dorman, Mr Kefford’s lawyers in tne will 
ease. I was glad to see them here. I wanted 
them to hear what I had to say. I had not 
liked the conduct of Mr Shallcross and wish- 
ed him to know that Mr Kefford had a better 
friend than he was. 

**Gentlemen,’’ said I, ‘‘I have been for 
days engaged in the search for the man who 
committed the assault upon Reuben Farris. 
I had no commission to make this search, no 
authority in any way, and was actuated sim- 
ply by my desire—my determination, I 
might say—to remove suspicion from anyone 
on whom thoughtless and wicked suspicion 
might rest.’’ 

*Turned detective on your own account, 
eh?’’ remarked Mr Dorman. ‘‘We have heard 
about that. The virtuous Hateh was the last 


inan you shadowed, I believe?’’ 

Thad always disliked Dorman. He was 
cynical and rude, and my anger had fre- 
quently risen against him when [I had heard 


him in court badgering a _ witness, 
should not badger me. 
‘*You are mistaken, sir, 
tain severity. ‘‘Hatch was 
shadowed. The last man I shadowed was 
the man who did the deed. I have found the 
culprit and I am here to tell the sheriff, and 
anyone else who may care to hear, who it 


’* said I, with a cer- 
not the last man i 


was who broke the skull of Reuben Farris.’’ 
To my utter amazement this statement 
greeted with boisterous laughter. 
**You found him, did you?’’ cried Dorman. 


was 


but he ~- 
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by yourself? Didn’t you have 


ore 


** All alone, 
anybody to help you? 
And to this insult someone added the jeer: 


**And what did you do with him after you 
caught him? Got him outside?’’ 

My eyes must have biazed as I stood and 
confronted that group of men. I could not 
have imagined when I came here to tell a 


story so heart-rending to myself that I shoull 
be greeted with rmdicule. 


[knew I was regarded as a young man 
with a very high opinion of himself, and I 
knew that there were men in the town who 


would be glad of any chance to put me down 
and mortify what they were pleased to con- 
sider my vanity, but that my present action 
should have given them their opportunity 
seemed to me the super-cruelty of fate. 
‘*Gentlemen,’’ [ said, ‘‘you may laugh if 
you please, but I would like to say, witbout 
interruption, what I came here to say. I 
know whoit is who struck Farris to the 


ground. I did it myself.’’ 

These words created the most sudden sen- 
sation. Every face became serious, every 
eye was fixed upon me in amazement, and 


not a sneer, acomment, oreven a word, in- 
terrupted my story as I rapidly and clearly 
told it. In conclusion I took the dipsy lead 
from my pocket and handed it to the sheriff. 

I added: ‘‘Butif what I say in regard to 
the innocence of my intentions should be 
doubted, if it should be believed that I really 
wauted to kill the man, if the charge should 
be brought against me that I waited so long 
before making my coufession because I hoped 
to find some scent which would put justice 
off my track and that I did not tell what I 
had done until danger to another absolutely 
forced me to do it, and if the man should die 
and I should be held liable for his murder, 
still I have nothing to say, and shall submit 
to whatever may happen. I did not come 
here on my own account. I came solely to 
right another man. I have cut loose from 
everything which gives me an interest in life, 
and I put myself into the hands of the law, 
and if anyone chooses to laugh at me for do- 
ing that, he can do it, andI shall say noth- 
ing.’’ 

For a few moments not a word was said in 
that room. Several persons were looking with 
great interest at the dipsy lead, which was 
passing from hand to hand, then Mr Shall- 
cross stood up and addressed me. 

‘*My young friend,’’ said he, 
where you have been this morning? 

This question enraged me. Was I to meet 
with nothing but ridicule and insult? What 
business was it of his where I had been? I 
was about to refuse to answer, but conquered 
the impulse. 

‘*T have been in my office,’’ I 
words almost sticking in my throat, 
in one other place.’’ 

‘*‘Then,’’ said Mr Shallcross, ‘‘it appears 
that you have not heard that this morning, 
about 10 o’clock, Reuben Farris recovered 
from his delirium, became conscious and sen- 
sible, and told who assaulted him. ‘That man 
was Dr Latimer; he has been arrested and is 
now in jail.’’ 

I stood stunned and eghast. I saw before 
me Mr Shallcross with a beaming face and a 
hand outstretched. I saw other hands and 
other faces; they all seemed coming toward 
me. Suddenly some great tension within me 
seemed to give way, the room rocked. I 
think I sat down, or perhaps I fell. 

When I recovered my senses I was sitting 
in an armchair, and I perceived the smell of 


‘‘may I ask 


or? 


said, the 
**and,— 


whisky. It came from a glass held toward 
me by Mr Dorman, 

‘*Take some of that,’’ he said, ‘‘it will 
stiffen you up.’’ 

It would have been impossible for me tu 


imagine before that hour that men, ordinary, 
common men, some of them rough mannered, 
all of them men who took no interest in my 
affairs, some of them men who did not like 
me, and not one of whom [ had ever thought 
of as a friend, should now gather around me 
and speak as those men spoke. It astonished 
me as much as anything else that had han- 
pened that morning. Mr Shallcross held me 
by the hand while he spoke to me, but it was 
Mr Dorman who had the greatest influence 














upon me. It was he who slapped me on the 
shoulder and spoke of the good stuff that was 
inme. He was generally rough in 
but his manuer now told me what he meant. 
Other peuple came up and they shook hands 
with me, and said things which flushed my 
cheeks. The news of my fainting in the 
sheriff’s oftice must have spread all about the 
courthouse. 

1 made few answers to what was said to me 
scarcely comprebending what I heard and 


speech, 


what I saw about me. I[ was delhghted and 
excited. Generous, friendly feeling, al- 
though I might not know what it meant, 


could have no other effect upon me after 
what I had passed through. But my mind 
was not upon all this, something else engaged 
it absolutely and wholly; I wanted to get 
away. I told Mr Shallcross that it was abso- 
lutely necessary for me to attend to some- 
thing. 

As I left the room other people came to me 
and shook my hand. One wasa hack driver 
who had a stand pear the courthouse and an- 
other was a man in town, taking orders for 
trees and shrubs, whum I[ scarcely knew. It 
was all very strange to me; it seemed as if [ 
had just been elected to an office. 

At the door of the courthouse a 
up to me and said that Mr Kefford wanted to 
see me at his office I stopped, I looked at 
my watch without noticing what time it was, 
and then, in a hesitating, but hurried man- 
ner, I said that I could not go to Mr Kefford’s 
just now, but would see him very soon. He 
really must excuse me for a little while, and 
with that I hastened down the street. I 
could not go to Mr Kefford’s office, but as fast 
as my legs could carry me I went to his 
house. 

The one idea which now possessed me was 
to see Natalie. I had Jeft her as if I had 


A New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, etc.—Free. 


DisorpDERs of the Kid- 
neys and bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, 
Pain in the Back, Fe- 
male Complaints, 
Urinary Disorders, 
Dropsy, etc. For these 
diseases a Positive Spe- 
cific Cure is found in a 
new botanical discovery, 
the wonderful Kava- 
KAvA SHRUB, called by 
botanists, the piper me- 
thysticum, from the Gan- 
ges river, East India. It 
has the extraordinary record of 1200 hospital 
cures in 30 days. It acts directly on the Kid- 
neysand cures by draining out of the blood the 
poisonous Uric Acid, Urates, Lithates, etc., 
which cause the diseased conditions. 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. 
C., testifies in the Christian Advocate, that it 
completely cured him of Kidney and B 9 
Disease of many years’ standing. Hon. R. 
Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that in he 
weeks the Kava-Kava Shrub cured him of Kid- 
ney and Bladder Disease of ten years’ stand- 
ing, and Rev. Thomas M.Owen, of West Pawlet, 

‘te, gives similar testimony. Many ladies 
also testify to its wonderful curative powers in 
disorders peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge ot the value of this 
Great Specific for yourself, we will send you 
one Large Case by Mail FREE, only asking 
that when cured yourself you will recommend 
it to others. Itisa Sure Specific and can- 
not fail. Address, The Church Kidney Cure 
Company, No. 409 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Mention this paper. 
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heen leaving the world behind me, and now 
[ was going to her as if I had suddenly come 
to life. Just outside of the Kefford’s front 
gate I met her. She was on her way to the 
It was a wonderful piece of good for- 
Had I delayed any longer at tne court- 
been lost to me in 


town. 
tune. 
house, she would have 
some side street. 

‘‘“SCome back with me, I exclaimed, 

please come back with me, I have something 
to say to you.’’ 

She was very much surprised, it was easy to 
see that, but she turned back without asking 
questions, and we went into the library. 
There was no one there, and I closed the 
door. 

Half out of breath, for I had been running 
part of the way,I told her all the things which 
had happened. I did not try to putthem in 
order. I let the things I had to say come in 
their own order and the strongest pushed 
themselves to the front. Everything I had 
done, everything I had thought, every- 
thing I had suspected, I told her hur- 
riedly and hotly. I had had a feeling that 
I would keep her father out of the matter, 
but I could not help speaking of him. Allu- 
sion after allusion forced itself from me in 
company with something eJse, and so I might 
as well have told her the whole of the talk of 
the town. But this did not seem to affect her 
more than anything else. She must have 
heard something of the talk of the town or 
suspected it. 

There were tears in her eyes, but they were 
a different kind of tears from those I had seen 
before. She said scarcely anything, in fact 
I gave her no chance to speak. I feared some- 
body might interrupt us and now that I had 
her here I must tell her everything. She was 
deeply interested in all I said. Sometimes 
she flushed a little and sometimes she turned 
a little pale; and once or twice she looked at 
me inquiringly, but still I went on, galloping 
and plunging ahead with my story. Not a 
thought of the night or a deed of the day did 
I leave out, even when I had to go back for 
them and bring them up from the very be- 
ginning. 

It was not long after this that her mother 
came in, not knowing that there was anyoue 
in the room. She was very much surprised 
to see us, and of course, under the circum- 
stances, everything had to be told to her. I 
do not mean told as I had told it, for it was 
Natalie who did most of the telling; and she 
did it so clearly and put some things in such 
strong relief, that all I could do when she 
finished was to ask Mrs Kefford if she won- 
dered that I had come there and that I had 
told her daughter everything that was in my 
soul. 

Mrs Kefford did not wonder. She cried 
quietly, as if she had heard the news of the 
death of somebody, but I do not think she 
grieved; she was a very sensitive woman. 

It was not long after this that Mr Kefford 
came home to his 2 o’clock dinner. 

‘‘Upon my word!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘is this 
where you are? I have been waiting and 
waiting for you in my office. I did not want 
to talk to you in the courthouse.’’ And with 
this he began to say things which in my or- 
dinary state of mind would have confused and 
embarrassed me very much; but my soul was 
so filled with the daughter that nothing the 
father could say, be it good or bad, could 
make very much impression upon me. I hope 
I was grateful for his gratitude, but I am not 
sure that I really showed that I was. I am 
certain, however, that I showed that I was 
very happy. 

How Mr Kefford became aware of our en- 
gagement I do not know. His wife or Natalie 
may have taken him aside and informed him 
of it. Atanyg rate he seemed to consider it as 
a matter of course. It was certainly wise in 
him to do this, and I do not think it would 
have been of any use for him to consider it 
in any other way. 

After dinner, Mr Kefford asked me to go 
back with him to the courthouse; he was 
anxions to hear if there were any further de- 
velopments in the Latimer affair. When we 
reached it we found that there had heen de- 
velopments of great importance. Farris had 
been well enough to make a legal deposition, 
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in which, in addition to what he had said 
before, he declared and swore to it before a 
notary that he had never witnessed tie signa- 
ture of Mr Nicholas Kefford to a will, that he 
had never heard of such a will during bis 
residence with the old man, and that his sig- 
nature to any such document must be a 
forgery. 

When this development was read to Dr Lat- 
imer in the jail,he gave way entirely. He saw 
that it was of no use for him to try to defend 
himself. 


He had been very intimate with old Kefford 
during the last part of the latter’s life. The 
will which had been found in the desk was 
an exact copy (excepting certain names) ofa 
will which Latimer had found in that desk. 
He had written the copy in a back hand 
which he was sure would uever be taken for 
his own, and, as I had supposed, was afraid to 
make any changes in it for fear of fatal er- 
rors. He had traced the signature of Nicholas 
Kefford, and for witnesses had chosen two 
persons, one of whom was dead, and the other 
far away, nobody knew where. He had cop- 
ied the signatures of both of these from _ re- 
ceipts for wages, found in Mr Kefford’s desk. 

Although the false will was dated a year 
back, 1t had been made during the old man’s 
short sickness and had not been finished very 
long when he died. 

Naturally, Dr Latimer had been very anx- 
ious to see Reuben Farris before anyone else 
in Camborough should meet him. He had 
been perfectly willing for him to come on he- 
cause what he had to say tothe man could not 
be written, and he could not leave the insti- 
tution. 

Soon after supper on the day of the expect- 
ed arrival »>f Farris, Dr Latimer had remarked 
to the two assistants who still remained with 
him, that he was going into his oftive to at- 
tend to some important accounts and he did 
not want to be disturbed. 

Leaving the office Jamp burning, he went 
into his bedroom, which was on the lower 
floor and adjoined the office, and then got out 


of a window, and, in the darkness of tlie 
stormy night, walked to Camborough and 
proceeded direct to the railroad station. 
There, outside, in the rain, he waited until 


Farris arrived. 

The doctor stated his business at once. Ac- 
companying Farris as he walked from the 
station platform, he began by offering him a 


hundred dollars if he would swear that he 
had witnessed the will of old Kefford. Far- 
ris did not understand this proposition, but 


when it was explained to him he flatly de- 
clined it. Tben the doctor increased his offer 


by degrees until at last he made it five hun- 
dred dollars. 
3ut Farris would not agree; he would not 


swear falsely for any money. Then the doctor 
made him an offer to go away and stay away; 
that need not trouble his couscience,he would 


do nothing wrong himself and would not 
meddle in the affairs of other people. This 


made Farris angry and he spoke very sharply 
to the doctor, who also became angry. 

Farris now walked very fast, wishing to hear 
no more, and the doctor had some difficulty 
in keeping up with him. Hurrying behind 
him, and becoming more and more enraged 
as he thought of what awaited him when this 
man should swear to the truth, he was filled 
with a furious desire to punish the obstinate 
fellow; if he could have knocked him down 
with his fist he would have done it. 

Suddenly in the darkness, the doctor’s foot 
struck against something which was heavy 
and which moved. Instinctively he stooped; 
he wanted a missile. He picked up the ob- 
ject, which seemed to be a piece of lead, and, 
holding it in the palm of his hand with the 
largest end downward, he ran up behind Far- 
ris and struck him on thetop of the head. Be- 
ing a tall man, he dealt the blow very fairly. 
Farris dropped, and the doctor threw the 
piece of lead into the road. Then he left the 
spot, and hastened homeward as fast as he 
could. It was not half-past ten o’clock when 
he got into his bedroom window, and putting 
on his slippers and dressing gown, he went 
out of the office door and entered the room 
where his two men were busy with their usual 
game of cards. Remarking that his eyes were 
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tired and that he should goto bed, although 
it was rather early for him, he left them, and 
when the messengers from Camborough came 
to inquire about him, his assistants were pos- 
itively certain that he had been at bome all 
the evening and had gone to bed early. 

The next morning Craig Wilson found me 
in my office; I was there because 1t was too 
early to go anywhere else. 

‘*By the way,’’ said Wilson, as he was ahout 
to leave, ‘“.we have been discussing that mat- 
ter of your dipsy lead and the cat. In the 
first place you must have attempted the poor 
creature’s life some time before Farris came 
along, for Latimer says that when he threw 
away the weapon you so kindly provided him 
with,he glanced up at this building and there 
was no light in any window; and, in the sec- 
ond place, you could not have struck anybody 
fair and evenly on the top of the head with 
the broad end of that dipsy. We have tried 
experiments with it and when it is thrown 
from any hight 1t will always turn over and 
over and cume point end down, so that if you 
had hit Farris with that thing, you would 
have killed him dead, and what is more, if 
you had struck the cat you might not have 
killed it, for that is no easy thing, but you 
wonld have hurt it dreadfully and have made 
yourself an object for the society for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals. But, fortu- 
nately, you are a bad shot; no wounded cat 
has been found.”’ 

That was Craig Wilson’s way of comforting 
people who had been under a nervous strain, 
but I needed no comfort, and we had a good 
time together that afternoon. 

It is years since all this happened. As there 
was no true will signed by Nicholas Kefford, 
the original of the forgery having been de- 
stroyed by Dr Latimer,the old man’s property 
came to Mr Archibald Kefford and Mrs 
Crown. I married Natalie, and it was not 
long beiore we were living in a house of our 
own. Ihave had very good success in the 
law, but for some years I never pressed an 
investigation, never endeavored to find out 
the origin of some evil action, without stop- 
ping to consider whether or not it might be 
possible that, under some peculiar circum- 
stances, and in some way which J did not un- 
derstand at the time, I might not be the man 
I was looking for, and that the legal blow I 
was about to deliver might not be turned, 
boomerang-like, upou my astonished self. 

; [The End.] 


The Secret Ballot. 


Behold the king! 

With no attendant train he comes, 

With naught of pomp nor roti of drums; 

Toil-stained his hands and plain his guise, 

But kingliness shines in his eyes; 

A cross of care the mace he bears; 

A workman’s cap the crown he wears; 

Free from the bond of anything, 

Unpledged to prince, or clique,or ring— , 
He comes, a king! 


Alone with God, 
In chancel where, for good or ill, 
Freemen may work their sovereign will, 
He stands within the voting place; 
With careful hand behold him trace 
(Untrammelled faith bis guide, his light) ; 
The blessed cross,—the sign of might! 
Lo! Craven millions wait his nod, 
This man who wields the ruler’s rod 
Alone with God! 


Again the king! 

Before the ballot-box he stands, 

His regal choice in fearless hand; 

None but his God bis fealty knows; 

But in the people’s cause it shows! 

Wrong totters on a trembling tbrone 

And all earth hears its thrilling tone! 

For from this silent, wondrous thing 

There’s no appeal—no answering! 

Who hears must swift allegiance bring! 

Obey the king! 

—[Ernest N. Bagg. 


——— 

An Icelandic College.—The Icelanders living 
in Minnesota, North Dakota and Manitoba are 
planning to found a college. The town of 
Crystal, N D, has offered $2000 and six acres 
of land as an inducement for the location of 
the new institution within its lmits; Park 
River, N D, has offered $4000 and ten acres of 
land; and Winnipeg claims that the college 
should be established there. 
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Hints for Young Sportsmen. 
WALDO. 

Every boy over fifteen should be taught the 
use of a gun, and how to care for it. Many an 
accident has bappened because the boy was not 
allowed to go ont with some older, careful 
sportsman who would teach thoroughly the 
proper method of handling a gun in the field 
or woods, for it is the ‘‘picked-up’’ knowl- 
edge that breeds the carelessness so often 
fatal to self or companions. 

A single-barreled hammer breech loader is 
best for a beginner, and you can get one for 
very little money. With this you will not be- 
come confused ata critical moment and in 
going through brush you have but one trigger 
to watch where two would give you some 
trouble and might prove a source of danger to 
your companion. When you have selected a 
gun that fits your shoulder and comes up nat- 
urally so that your eye glancing down the 
barrel catches the sight without looking for 
it, practice with it unloaded, aiming quickly 
at small objects about you until your sight 
swings onto them almost instinctively. Now 
go into the field and try one or two shots at 
marks. If you flinch, load a few shells lightly 
with powder only, and use these until you 
can shoot without blinking. Then increase 
the charges. 

Hunt first in the open until you are thor- 
oughly accustomed to handling the gun, and 
then you can seek the woods. Wherever you 
are, always bear in mind these points: 

Never keep your gun cocked unless in 
immediate vicinity of game. 

Never climb a fence under any circum- 
stances with it cocked. 

Always keep the muzzle pointed toward 
the ground when hunting with companions. 

Never shoot until you can see distinctly at 
what you are shooting. 

Never point a gun loaded or unloaded at 
another person. 

Never get into a wagon with a loaded gun. 

Never drag a loaded gun by the muzzle 
through thick underbrush. 

Don’t keep a gun cocked longer than is nec- 
essary when in a boat. 

Always draw your load before entering 
town, or if you live on a farm, before reach- 
ing the house. 

Always clean your gun thoroughiy 
and out as soon you return from atrip. Rub 
the barrel with oil before starting on a wet 
day. Carry an oiled ragin your pocket if you 
are at the seashore. 

Never shoot quail on the ground. Obey all 
game laws to the letter. Never hunt for mar- 
ket; that is what is making game scarce. 

Don’t be a hog when you have companions 
with you. Always keep your wits about you 
and do not allow a minute’s carelessness 
either on your part or the part of your 
friends while there is a gun in the party. 


the 


inside 





Keep the Boy Ambitious. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





Many of us have seen the discontented boy 
making a pretense of picking up stones or po- 
tatoes, or perhaps sulkily working his way 
across an onion or turnip field, and we know 
something of his value in the economy of a 
farm. And, on the other hand, we are all 
more or less acquainted with the resolute, 
energetic boy, whose limbs never seem to 
tire, and whose great ambition is to do the 
work of aman. One such boy, who is striv- 
ing to do all he can, is worth a dozen of those 
who are striving to do as little as possible. 
And yet the two boys are primarily the same. 

We coax the restive or refractory horse, and 
do not think time wasted in training him to 
usefulness; and yet some of us are unwilling 
to do as much for the boys who are being fit- 
ted for the higher and more intelligent work 
of the farm. We all like good stock and good 
land, and good seed—especially the last, for 
that is the secret of success. But of all seeds 
which yield satisfaction and prosperity, there 
are none so sure as the judicious sowing of 
reading matter and games for the long winter 
evenings, an oceasional half-holiday during 


the summer,when the boy’s nerves are strain- 
ed and overwrought by continual 
and social, 


hard work, 
familiar conversation at all times. 
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Why Go to Alaska 


FOR 


GOLD 








Your grocer sells it. 


Chicago. St. Louis. 


UST 


when you can get it right at home? 
Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
New York. 




















Philadelphia. 








Make him feel that he has a personal interest 
in the farm, and is not a mere dependent, and 
he will come out ail right. 

Remember that work is well done when the 
laborer’s heart is in it, but when the heart 
strays the work flags. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 


5. AN ‘’PRIGHT CRoss— 
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5 et 


x 3 

3 x 4 

5 x 6 . 

7 2 8 
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17 x 18 

19 x 20 

21 x 2 

ax Mm 

S&S x= & 

27 x 3 


From 1 to 2, a personal pronoun. 
, From 3 to 4, a black bird of tropical Amer- 
ca. 

From 5 to 6, the particular thing. 

From 7 to 8, an extinct species of trepical 
birds. 

From 9 to 10, 

From 11 to 12, 

From 13 to 14, 

From 15 to 16, 
do a bad action. 

From 17 to 18, 
month. 

From 19 to 20, an old French copper coin. 

From 21 to 22, a negative connection. 

From 23 to 24, the conscious and psrmanent 
subject. 

From 25 to 26, one-twentieth of a franc. 

From 27 to 28, a colloquial abbreviation of 
sister. 
_ From 1 to 27, agreement in action or feel- 
ing. 

From 2 to 28, unfortunate. 


divisions of orders. 

an order of mammailia. 
eugine drivers. 

people who procure others to 


an abbreviation for last 





Practical Angels.—Little Mary, hearing a 
noise over her head one day, asked her mam- 
ma what it was. Mamma answered that it 
was Ann making the beds as she rolled them 
about on the floor. A few days afterward a 
heavy thunder shower came up. Mary kept 
very quiet listening, with an odd expression 
on her face, when at last she exclaimed, ‘‘O 
mamma, listen! The angels are making their 
beds.’’—[C. A. P. 

Book Learning.—‘‘Children,’’ said a wise 
old man, ‘‘are mostly given to imitating their 
elders, and when they see most people about 
them engaged in genuinely amusing work, 
like house-building and street-paving, and 
gardening and the like, that is what they 
want to be doing; so I don’t think we need 
fear having too many book-iearned men. And 
atter all, I don’t know that it does them 
much harm, even if they grow up _ book-stu- 
dents. Such people as that, ’tis a great pleas- 
ure seeing them so happy over work which is 
not much sought for. And besides, these stu- 
dents are generally such pleasant people; so 





WATCH ow CHAIN FOR ONE DAY’ S WORK. 
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Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Wate h, also a Chain and Charm for selling 
13¢ doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each, 
Send your full address by return mail and 
by A oo 1 forward the Bluine, post-paid, and 

e Premium List. No money required. 
BLUINE éon Box 90, Concord Junction, Mass. 








kind and sweet tempered, so humble, and at 
the same time so anxious to teach everybody 
all that they know. Really, I like those that 
I know prodigiously. School? I don’t see 


how it can have anything to do with chil- 
dren. We talk, indeed, ofa school of herring, 
and a school of painting, and in the former 


of children; 


” 


sense we might talk of a school 
but otherwise I must own myself beaten. 





A Flag may be flown in fine style frum 
kites. A series of six kites flown in New 
York city by an expert carried a large Ameri- 
can flag, and were capable of sustaining a 
weight of 18 lbs. 

To Be Good 


how to be good is 
{Mark Twain. 





show others 
trouble. 


is noble, but to 
noble and no 


Just for Fun. 
if you don’t quit referring to me as 
’ I'll make you sorry for it. 
dear?’” ‘‘I’ll be a new 


** John, 
‘the old woman, 
‘What will you do, 


woman. 





Teaspout: Why are so angry at the 
doctor? 

Mrs Teaspout: When Itold him I had a 
terrible tired feeling, he told me to show him 


my tongue. 


you 





Dental Student: Sweetheart, before I start 
back to college won’t yon let me pull one of 
your molars, just to remember you by? 

Mr Parkslope: Shakespeare says that ‘‘A 
soft voice, gentie and low,’’ is an excellent 
thing in a woman. 

Mr Heights: It is, but 
in a baby. 


it is more excellent 





The new minister was making a round of 
calis on his bicycle among his parishioners in 
the outlying districts. As he wheeled into 
one dooryard his parishioner came out to 
greet him with hand extended, and exclaimed, 
as his pastor dismounted, ‘‘Why don’t you 
get one of them tantrums, so your wife can 
ride?’’ 


A man dropped his wig on the street and a 
boy who was following close behind the loser 
picked it uw and handed it to him. ‘*‘ Thanks, 
my boy,’’ said the owner of the wig. ‘‘ You 
are the first genuine hair restorer I have ever 
seen.”’ 





A gentleiman calling at a hotel ieft his um 
brella in the stand in the hall with the fol- 
lowing inscripticn attached to it: ‘‘This um- 
brella belongs to a man who can deal a blow 
of 25¢ pounds weight. I shall be back in 10 
winutes.’’ On returning to seek his property 
he found in its place a card thus inscribed: 
‘*This card has been left by a man who can 
run 12 miles an hour. I shall not come back.’’ 























OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





AN ANXIOUS DAY 
Judy’s Trip to the Marshes. 


MARY SWEET POTTER. 





’"M NOT quite sure that I like you 
to go so far—you two with no 
one to look after you.’’ A mer- 
ry peal of laughter, checked 
when she looked into her moth- 
er’s anxious face, was Polly 
Lee’s response to these words. 

‘*What could possibly harm us, 

; Lee?’’ asked Millie Dale, who leaned up- 
on her wheel awaiting the decision for or 
against the proposed trip. ‘‘It is only about 
four miles and Polly on her pony and I on my 
wheel will get over that little distance long 
before noon; then we can look around and 
find where the eranberries are thickest and 
soon as we have eaten our lunch get to pick- 
ing and by 3 o’clock have all we can carry, 
and more too, maybe, and be ready to start 
for home. That will bring us back here safe 
and sound, long before sundowun.”’ 

Mrs Lee smiled at Millie’s eager and vol- 
ubly expressed plea for consent to the day’s 
outing she had planned, and withdrawing 
her objections, watched the two girls set off 
together,happy in their anticipation of pleas- 
ure, the soft October sunshine falling bright- 
ly upon them, its rays reflected brilliantly 
from Millie’s new bicycle,which she rode very 
gracefully, and which she prized as the appie 
of her eye. 

‘Where are the witches going now, moth- 

r?’”’? queried Mr Lee, coming up in time to 
one the departure of the trio, and noting 
the leather bags hung by straps over their 
shoulders. ‘‘Look as if they were going to 
get something.’’ 

‘*Oh, they’ve taken a notion to go up to the 
‘Twin marshes’, as folks cal] them now; they 
used to be Dudley’s ponds when I was a girl. 
You know where itis. They have heard that 
cranberries are thick up there and they want- 
ed to go and pick some.’’ 

‘“Yes,I know where ’tis, of course. I 
worked in the old mills that those ponds used 
to furnish power to run befere I ever came 
across you. I never could see what Dudley 
gained by moving the works further up 
stream. Everybody said that the new dam 
was not half as well built as the old ones and 
the new mill site not a mite better or more 
convenient, but I’spose he had his reasons.’’ 

Mr Lee turned away to go about his work 
and so did his wife, and by this time Polly 
and Millie were two little specks in the dis- 
tance, half a mile along the level road that led 
toward their destination. 

Now Polly’s pony hada few peculiarities, 
but Polly knew her so well (having ridden 











FOR THE ANIMALS 


her since she was a very small girl of eight 
years) that she did not mind them. Some 
times it seemed a wonder how her short legs 
could get over the ground so rapidly, then 
again no amount of coaxing or driving would 
serve to move her off a certain sluw_ gait, 
which, though it might be sure, was very ag- 
gravating to her rider. 

Then she had been known to try 
best to throw an obnoxious rider 
head, and when hitched to a wagon, she 
would at times, if anything went a little 
wrong, decide to go backward instead of for- 
ward, and she could perform this feat with 
the rapidity of lightning. 

Notwithstanding all this Polly and Judy 
Joved and trusted each other implicitly. To- 
day Judy’s ambition was not to outpace the 
bicyele by any means; she was in a mood 
that would allow her friend and mistress (?) 
plenty of time to enjoy the scenery. 

Millie, being quite an expert rider on the 
wheel, and being also in haste to get to the 
cranberry marshes, began to get tired of 
jumping off her wheel and waiting for Polly 
to come up with her. 


her very 
over her 


‘“*Oh, Millie!’’ she said at last, ‘‘why don’t 
you have a wheel too? We could have so 
much more fun. Judy is so slow. She’s rather 


pretty and of course you like her,’’ looking 
the pony over patronizingly, ‘‘but I’m sure 
you would like a wheel much better. ’’ 
Polly’s answer was to reach down and pat 
her pony’s dappled yeliow neck, and some- 
thing in that loving touch had a magical 
effect. Judy raised her head and sprang into 
a swift smooth canter that made Polly smile 
with pleasure, and caused Millie to spring 
hastily onto her wheel and hasten to catch up. 
And soon the girls were looking down upon 
the marsh where the lower pond had _ been, 
and the sight they saw fully met their expec- 


tations. There were berries in beautiful 
abundance, and no oue was there to disturb 
them. 


‘‘We will not need to go to the upper pond, 
at all; there are more here than we could 
pick in a month,’’ said Millie. ‘‘Let’s take 
the wheel and the pony right out in the mid- 
dle, there by that hig rock, and pick a while 
before we eat our lunch.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Polly. ‘‘I want to keep Ju- 
dy close by me. I have her dinner put up 
with mine in the bag.”’ 

Millie, laughed. ‘‘Somebody must be 
scrimped, Ishould think—either you or Judy. 
That hag doesn’t hold more than two quarts.”’ 

‘‘Well, Judy only eats a quart of oats at 
noon, and I will let ber nibble the green stuff 
here while we are picking berries.’’ 

‘‘All right. That’s one good thing abouta 











wheel, they never eat or drink. That reminds | 
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The Lungs and Their Diseases 


From Dr Hunter’s Lectures on the Progress of 
Medical Science. 


The lungs are the great vital center of the 
body on which the health and proper action 
of all the organs depend. If we cease to 
breathe, for but five minutes, we are dead at 
the end of that time. In rare and exceptional 
cases the tlame of life has been rekindled by 
artificial respiration, but, as a rule, people 
sound and well, when suffocated, are dead, 
beyond restoration, at the end of five min- 
utes. Have you ever thought why this is? 
It is because the functions of every organ 
stop the moment we stop breathing. Breath- 
ing enables the heart to beat, the blood to 
circulate and the brain to send forth sensa- 
tion and motion to the entire body. 

The lungs, the brain and the heart consti- 
tute the tripod of life, and while they act we 
cannot die. The heart depends on the lungs 
for its power to circulate the blood, and the 
blood depends on the lungs for its purifica- 
tion. Every moment of life carbonic acid is 
being generated in the blood by the action of 
the organism, and must be gotten rid of by 
the act of breathing. That is God’s appointed 
way of purifying our blood. When we stop 
breathing we retain the carbonic acid, and 
five minutes accumulates sufficient in the 
blood to poison and stop the whole machinery 
of life. 

All affections of the lungs are serious, 
however slight they may seem, because they 
prevent tull and free breathing, and in the 
same proportion injure the general health. 
Take, for example, a cold which, by inflam- 
ing the airtubes of the lungs, swells their 
mucous lining, diminishes their size and ob- 
structs them by viscid secretions of mucus. 
As we cannot breathe through tubes that are 
narrowed and obstructed by matter in them, 
as well as through those that are open and 
free, so every cold while it lasts injures our 
breathing, diminishes the purity of our 
blood, hurts our circulation, clogs the heart 
and irritates the nervous system. 

All diseases which affect our lungs begin in 
the mucous lining of the air passages—nose, 
throat, bronchial tubes. This membrane is 
peculiarly exposed to cold, smoke, gas and 
other irritating and noxions matters in the 
air, allof which being drawn in with the 
breath inflame it and set up disease. 

But it is the chronic disease we have chiefly 
to consider in treating of lung diseases. The 
acute stage passes away, leaving the patient 
almost as well as before it, but more liable to 
occur again, until it settles into a confirmed, 
chronic catarrh, or bronchitis—a condition of 
the lungs full of interest, because so often 
mistaken and so liable to be mistaken for con- 
sumption, of which, indeed, it is generally the 
forerunner. 

[To be continued.] 

Signed opert Hu NTER, M D, Specialist 
in Lung Cases, No 117 West 45th St, New 
York. 

Notre—Readers of this paper who are inter- 
ested in Dr Hunter’s work, will receive his 
books free by addressing him as above.—[Adv. 
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me,I don’t see where we are going to get any- 
thing to drink with our lunch.’’ 

‘Oh, but aren’t they thick!’’ eried Polly, 
fastening Judy’s bridle so that she would not 
get tangled,and then springing to work. And 
soon the girls were so busy that they even for- 
got to chatter. 

3ut the sun shone very warmly down, and 
after a littie the girls, judging that it must be 
noon time and feeling tired and hungry, came 
together by the 10ck before mentioned and 
settled down to eat their lunch, 

Judy’s oats were turned out onto a flat por- 
tion of the rock and so all three *were very 
comfortable, when all at once they hearda 
great roar which seemed to come from the up- 
per pond, and they looked toward the ruins 
of the old dam, wondering what it meant. 

To the end of their lives the girls will never 
forget the sensation which filled their whole 
beings during the ensuing moments in which 
they saw first a great white sheet of rushing, 
foaming water drop over the old dam and 
quickly spread itself out beyond, around 
them, almost over them; but for the fact that 
they were seated on top of the big, friendly 
rock, it would have been quite over them, for 
the deep bed of the big lower pond was rap- 
idly filliug up te its former depth and they 
were situated exactly in the widdle of it! 

Judy was snorting and piunging, and in- 
stinectively Polly grasped her bridle and un- 
tied it, hesitated a second, then sprang into 
the saddle. 

‘Quick, quick! Millie,’’ she gasped, 
‘*come up here. Step off the rock and bang on- 
to Judy and me, sbe can take us out—oh 
quick!”’ 

But Millie, poor girl, was madly pulling at 
her wheel, trying to pull it upon the rock, 
and she did actually succeed in bringing it to 
an unstable anchor there. 

Meantime Judy, spite of Polly’s efforts to 
bold her back for Millie to mount with her, 
had turned her head toward the shore,and was 
striking out, half swimming, half walking, 
when Millie at length came to her senses sufti- 
ciently to make a spring, in obedience to Pol- 
ly’s agonized call, and try to reach the pony’s 
back. 

She fell wofully skort, slipped down, and 
feeling the cold water engulting her, grasped 
wildly at the plunging pony once more and 
caught a firm hold of her tail! 

That was her salvation, for the rock was 
now completely covered, and death by drown- 
iug must soon have overtaken her if she had 
continued to cling to it. As it was, Millie 
clung desperately to Judy’s tailand the indig- 
nity was apparently unnoticed or forgiven, 
for the brave little horse never ceased to 
strnggle till she landed both the girls safely on 
the banks of what was now more like a river 
than anything else, though it ceased to run 
further, and gradually quieted down, held, 
with the exception of what escaped by a nar- 
row outlet, safely within the banks of the big 
lower pond which had been its bed years be- 
fore. 

A sorry looking couple were Millie and Pol- 
ly both, but Millie’s condition was far worse 
than Polly’s. 

And now gasping and shivering and pulling 
her hair out of her mouth and eyes, poor Mil- 
lie stood on shore and tried to see if her bicy- 
cle was still on the rock where she had put it, 
but in vain, for it was nowhere to be seen. 

**Come, Millie,’’ said Polly, ‘‘now Judy has 
got her breath a little, get up with me and 
she will carry us both till we come to a house 
where we can get dry.’’ 

Half langhing, half crying, Millie obeyed. 
‘To think that I should talk so about you, 
you darling old Judy, and then have to hang 
to your tail to be saved from drowning,’’ she 
said. 

** Judy doesn’t care,’’ said Polly, softly pat- 
ting the pony’s steaming neck. ‘‘ And oh, Mil- 
lie! [’m so glad you were not drowned.’’ 

**Well,I never heard the beat!’’ said Mr Lee 
when he had listened to the story of the girls’ 
adventure. ‘‘Give the girls more of that hot 
tea, mother; I always knew that new dam 
wasn’t half built. I wonder it never broke 
away before.’’ 

As to Millie’s wheel, it was rescued, little 
the worse for its bath. And Judy is still the 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


best beloved of Polly’s heart and an honored 
member of the family to which she belongs. 
The Young Folks’ Table. 
Pink’s Home.—Here is a picture I have 
drawn ot the house where [I live. Who can 
auswer this? A man having a window one 
yard high and one yard wide, and requiring 








more light, enlarged his window to twice its 
former size; yet the window was still only 
one yard high and one yard wide. How was 
this done?—[ Pink. 


Lots of Housework.—My sister is 14 years 
old and IT am 12. My mother went to Tacoma 
the 26th of September, and my sister and I 
did the work for eleven. We washed the 
dishes, got the meals and swept the _ floors. 
My mother was gone one week and three 
days. She got some pretty shells and some 
pink and white coral. I have heard my 


mother reac the Young 
like it very much, so 
write some.—| Miss Ruth. 


Folks Table and 
i thought I would 


Letter Circle Chat.—Four of our 
friends have sent applicatious to join a lette: 
circle, but did not accompany their letters 
with the necessary ten cents. <Antdrew DD, 
Schermerhorn should send us his age. Any 
reader, young or old, can join a circle by 
sending name, address, age and 10 cents. 


young 


Unlatches the Gate.—I live on a farm and 
have to walk a mile and a half to school. We 
have five borses and a colt. The colt will un- 
latch the gate and let the cattle out. I have 
five pet pigeons. One of them is white, three 
blue and one brown.—{ Blue Jay. 


‘*Lovers’ quarrels,’’ said the cornfed philos- 
opher, ‘‘are the sham battles that are useful as 
training for the matrimonial field.’’ 


**Don’ go by fust impression,’’ said Uncle 
Eben. ‘‘Whah’d folks be now ef de man dat 
diskivered de oystuh hadn’t stopped ter pry 
open de shell?’’ 


Can I hire you to shock my corn? 
I wonder if he takes 


Farmer: 

Bicycle Girl (aside) : 
me for a man. 

**Who were the foolish virgins?’’ asked the 


Sunday school teacher. A little girl replied: 
**Them as didn’t get married.’’ 
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and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair or Desk 


From Factory to Family. 


12 Packages Boraxine. 


18 Cakes Finest Toilet Soaps. 


Perfume, Cold Cream, Tooth-Powder, Shaving Soap. 


Lf changes in contents desired, write. 


” The Soaps at retail would cost . 
fi; Either Premium is worth . .. 


Both if at retail . . 


You get the Premium 


; gratis. 


his indorsement to the above advertisement. 
should take advantage of it. 


$10.00 
$10.00 
$20.00 (f 


$10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


ys Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in American Agriculturist Nov. 6th. 
A representative of this paper having visited the factory of The Larkin Co., the editor cheerfully gives 


This offer is one of big value for little money and every reader 


NoTE.—From personal experience with the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., and their premiums, 


we can recommend them with confidence. 
Company reliable.— The Christian Work, New York. 


Their offer is genuine; the soaps as advertised, and the 
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GRAND HOLIDAY 





MAGAZINE OFFER 





long as the supply lasts. 


Peterson Magazine has been published continuously for sixty years. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


month of the choicest family litera- 
ture, admirably illustrated, printed 
on fine paper with an attractive cover 
in color. These two publications 
(Peterson and American Agricultur- 
ist) will supply every need of a 
family for reading matter. 

Read Carefully. This offer is 
open to new or old subscribers. If 
you are already receiving the Amer- 
jean §=Azriculturist your subscrip- 
tion will be continued for one year. 


The two publications may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
6c. in stamps. 
York Draft. 
Show your appreciation of the liberality of the publishers of this 
saper, Whose assistance has made this offer possible, by securing at 
east one new subscription to American Agriculturist andjPeterson. 
Note the liberal combination offers with other journals, made in 
this advertisement. 





OTHER OFFERS 
Pub. OurPrice 

Price for Both 
McClure’s Magazine, $1.00 $1.5 
Cosmopolitan, 1.00 
Munsey’s Magazine, 1.00 
Harper’s Magazine, 4.00 
Housewife, 50 
Household, 1.00 
Woman’s "tome Comp., .50 
Godey’s Magazine, 1.00 . 

We can save you money on any 
with 


prices. 


ublication in combination 


eterson. 











PETERSON 


Don’t de 


(FOR 81.50 we will send The Peterson Magazine 
and any other American dollar-a-year publication both 
a full year. 

OR $1.00 we will send The Peterson Magazine and any 
American fifty-cent-a-year publication both a full year. 


Address THE PETERSON MAGAZINE, 


STEWART BLDG., - - - 
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In order to introduce The Peterson Magazine 
more tully tothe readers of the American Agricultur- 
ist, The Peterson Magazine, Stewart Building, N. Y., 
will send their magazine for 1898 and continue your 
subscription te the American Agriculturist one year 
for only one dollar and a half. This offer is un- 
a eee even in this era of cheap reading, and 
or liberality, attractiveness and genuine value for 
the money has never been surpassed. 

Christmas Number Free. Send your sub- 
scription promptly and the beautiful Christmas num- 
ber of The Peterson Magazine will be sent free as 


It contains 100 pages a 
BOTH 
ONE YEAR 
FOR 
$t 50 
Sample copy of The Peterson Magazines 


Remit by Registered Letter, Money Order or New 
ay. rite to-day. You’ll never regret it. 


AND , 





If not what you want, send usa list for low 


NEW YORK. 
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BUSY FINGERS. 


Suggestion for Embroidered Quilt Block. 
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Girls, Try This Lace. 
B. A. W. 


(CREE 





For making Fig 1 of this lace No40 common 
thread was used; for Fig 2 No 50. Glasgo 
lace thread No 60 or 70 works prettily. In the 
directions these abbreviations will be used: 
Ch, chain; st, stitch; s c, single crochet; dc, 
double crochet. To make a single crovhet, in- 
sert the hook in a stitch, draw thread through 
from the back, then through the two threads 
on the needle. To make a double crochet, put 
the thread over the hook once, insert the 
hook in a stitch, draw thread through from 
back of stitch,then through two of the threads 


on the needle, then through the remaining 
two. 

For Fig 1, ch twenty. 

lst row—D Cin fourth st of ch, ch three, 


ch three, sc in 


same st of ch, 


two dcin 





eighth st of ch, * ch three, scin same st of 
ch, *(from * to * forms a picot), ch five, sc in 
12th st of ch, picot,ch three, * two dc in 16th 
st of ch, ch three, two de in same st of ch, 
*(from * to * forms a shell), ch five, turn. 

2d row—Shell in shell, ch three, d c in cen- 
ter st of ch five, ch three. d cin same st, ch 
three, shell in shell, ch three, turn. 

3d row—Shell in shell, ch three, s cin top 
st of first dc, picot, ch five, s cin second d 





¢, picot, ch three, she.lin shell. The scallop 
begins here. Twod ec in ch -five between 
shells ot 1st and 2d rows. ch three, repeat till 
there are five groups of two dc each, turn. 
4th row—Ch three, sc in first d ¢ (picot), 
8c in second d ¢, ch three, s c in first st of ch 
three, s c in second st of ch three, and so on 





MOTHERS 


to next to last d c of scallop, cn three,shell in 
shell; the rest of the row is like 2d. 

The 5th row is like the Ist, the 6th like the 
2d, the 7th like the 3d, catching the last d c of 
scallop in ch three of 4th row, turn. The 8th 
row is like the 4th. 

The first three rows of Fig 2 are the same as 
Fig 1. 

4th row—Ch six, sc inch three, repeat to 
last ch three of scallop, ch four, shell in shell, 
rest of row like 2d. 

5th row—Like 1st row to scallop, shell (two 
dc, ch three, two d c) in center st of ch four, 
shell in center st of ch five, repeat to end of 
scallop. 

6th row—Edge of scallop same as in Fig 1, 
ch three, then same as 2d row. 

7th row like lst, ch five, turn; 8th row like 
2d; 9th row iike 3d, fasten last dc of scallop 
with sc in ch three of 6th row; 10th row like 
4th; 11th like 5th, catching last d c of scallop 
with s c in 2d picot of 6th row; 12th row like 
6th. 


Is This Your Initial ? 
ALLIE L. NAY. 
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The picture shows the make-up of this in- 
itial quilt block fairly well. What letter 
would any of the readers like given next? 

I 

Renovating Black Gowns.—I was interested 
in the recipe for renovating old dresses, given 
in these pages, and here add my method of 
freshening black cashmere, henrietta, fine 
serge, or other black cloth that can be put in- 
to water. Mine was cashmere, and had been 
kilted, therefore was much creased, and faded 
in the creases. I diluted two bottles black 
ink—any fast black will do, and if the dress 
is not much faded one bottle is sufficient—in 
enough water, warm, to cover the material. 
After standing in the liquid a night it was 
hung to dry, without wringing, over a line in 
the shade, where no wind stirred it. When 
half dry, or all the water had dripped out, 
leaving the cloth moist, I pressed it with an 
iron, not too hot, on the wrong side, and be- 
tween black cloths; colors are apt to leave 
lint. Allspots and stains that could be 
cleansed had been previously rubbed with 
ammonia and kerosene. I like ink because 
it does not crock and does not necessitate so 
much ‘*fussing’’ as dye.—/[White Ribbon. 


Two Good Pockets.—If you have a large fur 
cape you can have two good pockets. Takea 
piece of drilling, cunt two pieces five inches 
wide and seven long, round the lower cor- 
ners; then cut from satin two pieces, one inch 
above the top and half am inch wider around, 
hem over the top onto the lining, turn over 
other edges and baste. Before putting this 
onto the vape, stitch with the machine three 
times around, a very little ways apart. This 
gives a nice finish. Then pin onto the lining 
where it comes over the cliest, try on and see 
if they are where vou can reach handy with 
the hand; if so, hem down very firmly, fas- 
tening strongly at each corner.—| Darrow. 


To Crystallize Grasses, gather as soon as they 
are fully in bloom. and before seed begins to 
mature. Tie loosely in bundles and dry in the 
dark. Make a solution by dissolving a pound 
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of alum in a gallon of water. Pour this hot 
solution into a wide-moutbed jar. When cool, 
not cold, suspend the grasses in it frum sticks 
placed across the jar. Leave them undis- 
turbed eighteen or twenty hours, or until the 
grasses are sufficiently coated, then carefully 
remove, and hang to drain and dry. A coat- 
ing like frost can often be obtained by using 
what remains a second time.—[S. E. W. 





The Price of Songs.—Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
said to have realized $50,000 by his celebrated 
song The Lost Chord. Balfe appears to have 
received high prices for the copyrights of some 
of his songs. For ‘‘I dreamt I dwelt in mar- 
ble halls,’ ’fhe got $40,000, the same for ‘‘ When 
other lips,’’ and $25,000 for ‘‘ The heart bowed 
down.’’ When recently put up for auction 
over $60,000 was obtained for the copyright of 
Michael Watson’s song Anchored.—(|Harper’s 
Round Table. 


PIANOS2"ORCANS = 


121.25 and up.— $22.00 and up. 
arranted 20years. No finer goods 
; made, 80 days trial free,pay after 
trial. VIOLINS, 76 Cts andup. 
CUITARS «94 MANDOLINS $2.95 »p, 
everything in proportion, ; For full particulars and Big 
FREE Catalogue cut this ad out and send to 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Ine. \CHICACO, ILL 


0 $9.00 B07" High ATM secure 


High grade makes, double lock stitch, 
self-threading shuttie, full set of at- 
™tachments and 10 years guarantee. 
We wiilsend to your home on 40 days 
free trial, without any money in advance, 
vour choice of our Folding Table Cabinet 
Sewing Machines, as illustration, or our 
im three, five or seven drawer machines. We 
pay freight. Bry direct and save agents’ 
‘and dealers’ protits, Catalogue free. 


The Imperial 
Darning Machine. 


EVERYBODY 
NEEDS ONE— 
MENDS ANYTHING 






































25c, postpaid. 


The accom- 
panying cut 
gives you buta 
faint and imper- 
fect idea of one 
of the best and 
most useful in- 
ventions of 
modern’ times. 
With this little 
machine you 
can make a 
large darn in 
two minutes 

= against twenty 
in the old way, while by it the darn is woven 
right into the cloth, leaving no lumps, thick- 
nesses or botches, the new part being entirely 
uniform, and having an artistically finished 
appearance, with all sides exactly alike. 
It mends tablecloths, curtains, and fine silk 
goods equally as well, and is so simple that a 
child can use it. Remember, this is no toy, 
but a well-made, correct, and scientifically ad- 
justed machine. 


WHAT PATRONS SAY.—My wife is de- 
lighted with the Imperial Darning Machine. 
She now has the children darn the socks,and 
they do good work with it.—[Eli A. Tolland, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. I find the Imperial 
Darner all that you advertised it to be. It 
makes a much neater darn than could pos- 
sibly be made by hand.—[Rose O’Brien, 
Upper Sandusky, O. It makes a very beau- 
tiful darn, and for a large hole it saves time 
and patience.—[Mrs. J. L. W. Titus, Lewins- 
ville, Va. 








By special arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, we are enabled to offer this wonder of 
wonders, which is nicely finished in bronze, 
and put up in a neat box, with all necessary 
instructions, for only 25 cents, or five for 
$1.00, by mail, postpaid. Payment may be 
sent in silver or stamps. 

Address orders to either of our offices 
below, but to avoid delay send to the one near- 
est you. 

NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY. 
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LIVING AND LOWING. 


A President’s - Daughter as Hostess. 
MARGARET SPENCER DELANO. 





‘*Do you know her? She’s the most cliarin- 
ing hostess you ever visited !’’ 

‘*T can’t bear to think of her leaving the 
old hospitable home of Spigel Grove to marry 
anybody. I don’t care whom!’’ 

‘*‘But think whata lovely new home she 
will make! Ensign Smith is a lucky fellow.’ 


On the wide piazza of a summer hotel, so- 
ciety thus discussed the marriage of Miss 
Fannie Hayes, the only daughter of the late 


President Hayes, to Ensign Harry Eaton 
Smith of the U S navy, and praised the love- 
ly blonde bride who had so endeared herself 
to a world of friends. 

An old lady sat.near this gay group quietly 
listening and smiling to herself. She said to 
the young girl next to her, ‘‘ But the daughter 
of her mother could hardly be anything less 
than courteous and beautiful.’’ And so this 
little story was told by the lovely woman who 
twenty years before, as wife of a prominent 
ofticial at the capital, enjoyed the intimate 
friendship of Mrs Hayes. 

‘Fanny was a little girl and the White 
house was to herself and her brothers a 
charming, merry home. In honor of the 
daugbter of an old friend, then a guest of the 
Hayes’s, a party to Mt Vernon was given. 

‘Fannie,’ said her mother. ‘As you 
the hostess, you must name your guests.’ 

‘*One after another was added to the list, 
when Fannie exclaimed, ‘Oh, mamma! 
There’s Laura! We can’t do without her! 
She’s the very life of every company! She 
knows everything to do and to say!’ 

‘*I sat in the big window seat upstairs in 
the family sitting room and could not help 
but louk into the earnest faces of the beau- 
tiful mother and her little daughter. ‘Laura 
is a host in herself, I know,’ Mrs Hayes said, 
‘and we must have her with us. But, little 
daugiiter, the hostess must herself be the life 


are 


of her company. At home, on journeys, 
drives, walks or exc'rsions, she must 
give of the very best that is in her. We 
must, when we undertake to be host or hos- 
tess, to dearest friends or strangers, give ouwr- 


selves! Make a glad contribution to the oc- 
casion of the best we have and are, our glad- 
dest thoughts, kindest words, most delicate 
attentions, just as good William and faithful 
Uncie Jerry fill our hampers from the sture- 
rooms, With the best and most appetizing del- 


icacies: Plain sensible food served with 
fruits and flowers, lovely to the eye as well as 
the taste. 


‘* * Forget all about Fanuie Hayes to-morrow, 
my darling, and everybody will have a splen- 
did day. Think of everybody else.’ 


‘*With a good hug and kiss, the little girl 


ran downstairs to find the boys and ‘talk it 
over.’ 
‘‘The trin to Mt Vernon the next day was 


rarely beautiful,—sunshine and gladness, and 
a merry party of fifteen children, Mrs Hayes 
nerself one of half a dozen older guests. In 
many ways the little hostess showed herself 
‘the iife of the party.’ The picnic luncheon 


, 


under George Washington’s big trees was 
served with the grace of a royal banquet. 


With a care for each guest, an eager interested 
face, she watched the little friends, and the 
servants, and once I saw her slip away to 
her mother, and whisper, ‘Mamma, is this the 
way you would do at a picnic?’ 

‘© *The very way, Fannie! 
beautiful time.’ 

‘*Tt was a day never to be forgotten by me. 
I heard ‘Laura’ say to her young schoolmates 
soon after: ‘Isn’t Fannie Hayes splendid! 
She was the life of the trip the other day— 
and did you notice her at the wharf when we 
landed? Just to think of the president's only 
daughter keeping her father’s coachman wait- 
ing while she looked after the rest of the boys 
and girls! and actually stood and watched 
each one in her’ carriage safely started 
bomeward.’ ”’ 

To the summer guests at the hotel this little 
story was interesting. One earnestly said, 
‘As the little girl hostess, so the woman.’’ 
Another: ‘‘And I know the daughter of this 


Isn’t it a 
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Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. The surest and the best. Sample 


sent free on mention of this publication. 


THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 
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home and she is the same charming hostess 
as her beautifui mother, and no greater praise 
can be given!’’ 
a 
The Flower Pot. 
My little gentle flower pot, 
Upon my turret flaunting free, 
Thou art more loved by me, J] wot, 
Than all the sweets of Araby. 
Not all the sweets of eastern bower 
Are half so dearly prized by me, 
As is the little gentle tlower, 
The mignonette that blooms in thee! 


By wide estates I set no sture, 

No store on sparkling coronet; 
The poet’s heart can value more 

This fragrant plant of mignonette. 
And as he fondly thinks of her 

Who once the little treasure owned, 
The lover may the gift prefer 

To mines of gold and diamond. 

{From Thackeray’s Song of the Flower Pot. 
silidmaninrsiteae 


No Trace of a Bird. 


Can the reader find any sign of bird or 
feather on this hat? Itis a brand-new model 
from Virot, the noted Parisian designer, and 





proves that fashion and art do not absolutely 

demand the siaughter of a bird for the adorn- 

ment of a hat, even in this year 1897. 
a 


How to Clean Pictures. 





ELMA IONA LOCKE. 
Engravings.—To clean an engraving, put it 
on a smooth board, cover it thinly with com- 


mon salt finely powdered ; squeeze lemon juice 
upon the salt so as to dissolve a considerable 
portion of it; elevate one end of the bvuard so 
that it forms an angle of about 45 or 50 de- 
grees with the borizon. Pour on the engrav- 
ing boiling water froma teakettle until the 
salt and lemon juice are all washed off; the 
engraving should now be perfectly clean and 
free from stains. It must be dried gradually 
on the board or some other smooth surface, 
being secured by drawing or other pins. If 


dried by the fire or in the sun it will be 
tinged with yellow. 

Chromos.—Dampen a linen cloth slight- 
ly and go over them gently. If the varnish 


has become defaced, cover with a thin wastic 


Varnish. 


Oil Paintings.—To clean them, first brush 
them free from dust; then wash them with 
warm milk diluted with water; rub witha 
piece of flannel dipped in turpentine, and 
then with a dry flannel. 

Gilt Frames.—Clean them with a brush 


dipped in rain water in which flour of sul- 
pbur has been stirred. Or, wipe with a sponge 
wet with turpentine. 


Bronzes.—Piunge first into boiling wa- 
ter until warm, then clean with strong soap- 


suds and rub with old linen cloths until per- 
fectly «ry. 
Alabaster. and water is good 


much discol- 


—Strong soap 
for cleaning alabaster; if tov 
ored, make a paste witk quicklime and 
water, cover the article with it, and let it re- 
main all day; wash off with soap and water, 
rubbing hard where stained. Or clean with 
diluted muriatic acid, having previously 
washed it well. 
——— 

A Woman’s Club is not aiways a purely orna- 

mental affair, as proved by the achievements 


of the famous Chicago woman’s club. Here 
are some of the things it has done: It sup- 


plied 50,000 people with work during the de- 
pression which followed the closing of the 
world’s fair. It introduced the kindergarten 
system into the public schools. It established 
the children’s aid soviety, which distributes 
garments to poor school children. It secured 
the appointment of a woman physician in an 
insane asylum. lt supports a school for boys 
in the city jail. It has organized the follow- 
ing associations: The protective agency for 
women and children, the physiological insti- 
tute, the society of physical culture and cor- 
rect dress, the public school art association, 
and the Chicago political league. 

Have a Good Cry.—Tears are good for wom- 
an, says Dr Campbell, in The Hospital.‘ The 
beneficial effect of a good cry, he says, is 
partly due to the increased depth of respira- 
tion and the improvement in the circulation 
thereby induced, but to alarge extent it is 
the result of the muscular exercise involved, 
by which the general vascular tension, and 
especially the blood pressure in the brain, is 
much reduced. The flow of tears no doubt 
also acts on the cerebral circulation in still 
further reducing tension. The sobbing move- 
ments have a good influence upon the venous 
circulation in the abdominal and pelvic vis- 
cera, while the exhaustion produced tends to 
cause sleep, and thus to give the nervous sys- 
tem its best chance of recuperation. 


Take Time.—If you wish to make home hap- 
py, take time for all things; never fume and 
fret. 


Chinese Women have become blind through 
weeping, says a medical missionary. 











THE GOOD CooK. 


The Quinces and the Barberries. 


The quince and the barberry are the last 
fruits of the season to be preserved and house- 
wives will find them both delicious and inex- 
wnsive. Remember that the barberry wust 
be well frosted before itis picked and _ the 
quince must lie in the cool, dry fruit closet to 
become properly mellowed for preserving. 

Quince Jélly.—Take the parings and hard 
parts around the cores of 4 pk orange quinces; 
after canning the best portions, cover’ them 
with cold water and boil slowly for several 
hours, add more water if needed to keep them 
covered. Turn into a tlannvel bag and let them 
drip all night. In the morning, boil the juice 
2) minutes aud skim well, then strain it again 
through a very fine flannel. Measure the 
juice and add to it # as much granniated sug- 
ar. Put it on to boil again and boil until it 
jellies on the edge or when turned onto a 
cold plate. Skim again and turn into glasses. 

Quince Marmalade. —Pare, core and slice the 
quinces and boil with just enough waiter to 
cover them, stirring and mashing the fruit 
with a wooden spoun until it becomes soft. 
When you have reduced all to a smooth paste, 
stir in a scant ? lb of sugar for every pound 
of fruit. Boil 10 minutes more, stirring con- 
stantly. Take off and when cool put into 
small jars or tumblers.—{ Mrs Rorer. 

Quince Honey.—Take 5 nice quinces, pared 
and grated, 1 pint water, 5 lbs granulated sug- 
ar. Stir the grated guinces into the boiling 
sugar and water. Cook 15 minutes, pour into 
glasses and let cool before covering. 

Preserved Quinces.—Wipe the quinces, ent 
them in quarters and remove the skins and 
cores. Weigh them and allow an equal weight 
of sugar. Cover witli cold water and as soon 
as it begins to boil, put in a little of the sug- 
ar. Do not stir the fruit but press it down 
under the syrup and remove the scum. Add 
the sugar by degrees until it is all in the ket- 
tle. Let them boil slowly until perfectly ten- 
der and of good color. Drain them well as 
yon take out and pack in the jars, then fill 
up with boiling syrup and seal. Whe syrup 
that is left may be boiled longer and used 
for jelly 

Barberry Jam.—Pick 3 lbs barberries from 
the stalk, put them in a jar or farina boiler 
with 3 lbs sugar. Stand the jar in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water and simmer gently until 
the sugar is dissolved and the berries soft, 
then stand aside all night. In the morning put 
them in a poreelain lined kettle and simmer 
slowly for 25 minutes continually. When done, 
turn into tumblers and stand aside to cool. 
When cold,tie tightly with tissue paper, brush- 
ed over the top with the white of an egg. 
iMrs Rorer. 

Barberry Jelly.—Pick over the _ barberries 
and wash them. Put them into the preserv- 
ing kettle and tu every 4 qts berries allow 3 
pts water and 12 sour apples quartered and 
cored. Boil slowly until apples and berries 
ire soft, then turn into jelly bag and drip, be- 
ing very careful not to squeeze it, or the jelly 
will not be clear. Boil the juice 20 minutes; 
skim and measure and to every cup of juice 
use a generous cup of sugar. 3Gi]l until it 
jellies, which will sometimes take 30 minutes. 
Pour into tumblers and after three or four days 
cover with paper 

en 
Better than Store Candy. 
AUNT HARRIET. 





Homemade candies are much nicer and 
cheaper than those hought at the cvconfection- 
er’s. Following are some recipes that I know 
to he excellent: 

Tatfy.—Three cups sugar, 1 cup 
vinegar, butter size of a walnut, 4 teaspoon 
vanilla. Cook till it begins to harden when 
dropped in coid water. Do not stir. When 
done pour out into shallow buttered pans. 
This makes quite a large quantity. The recipe 
can be changed so as to make less. 

Chocolate Candy.—Three cups sngar, 1 cup 
molasses, 1 enp milk. 4 cup. butter, } cup 
grated chocolate, 2 teaspoons flour. Boil the 
irolasses, butter, four and sugar for 15 min- 
utes. Stir the chocolate into the milk and 
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pour into the boiling syrup. Boil all together 
till done. Add 1 teaspoon vanilla just before 
it is poured out. Cool in buttered pans. 

McKinley Candy.—One cup sugar, 4 cup 
water, ¢ teaspoon cream tartar, butter the 
size of an egg; boil 15 minutes. Do not stir 
till taken from the fire, then add 1 cup 
chopped walnuts and flavor to suit taste. 

Brownies.—Three cups white sugar, 4 cup 
Water, cook rapidly for 20 minutes, turn out 
on a buttered platter and with a spoon stir 
till cool. Butter the fingers and form into 
balls. Stick upon a large pin and dip into 
chocolate which has been set over a steamer 
till melted. Then lay upon a buttered plate 
to dry. These are very good. 

Hobart Candy.—Into the whites of two eggs 
stir as much confectioner’s 4 x sugar as will 
make a soft dough. Mix into this chopped 
walnuts, almonds or filberts; press out flat on 
a molding board and cut in squares. Use 
any flavoring desired. 

os 

Another Scripture Cake.—The first recipe of 
this name appeared in our Aug 28 issue, but 
this is quite different. ‘Use 1 cup butter 
(Judges 5:25), 44 cups flour (1 Kings 4:22), 3 
cups sugar (Jeremiah 6:20), 2 eups raisins 
(1 Samuel 30:12), 2 cups figs (1 Samuel 
30:12) 1 cup water (Genesis 24:17), 1 
cup almonds (Isaiah 10:14), 6 eggs (Exodus 
16:31), 1 tabiespoon honey (Genesis 43:11), 
salt and spice to taste (Lev 2:13, 1 Kings 
10:10). Follow Solomon’s advice for making 
good boys and you will have good cake (Prov 
13 :24).—j|Ma’s Girl. 





Spider Bread.—This is a favorite with the 
men folks, and is a cunvenient dish to pre- 
pare when the bread jaris empty. Place 2 or 
3 tablespoons butter or fresh meat fryings in 
a thick-bottomed spider and set over the 
fire. Make a good biscuit dough, stir thick 
but do not roll, and pour into the hot spider. 
Cover, cook until nearly done, turn and brown 
on top. Serve hot. It has a good taste. Try it. 
Another which might bear the same name 
we have always called pioneer johnny cake. 
Over 2 cups of corn meal sprinkle 1 tea- 
spoon salt and 1 tablespoon sugar, add_ boil- 
ing water to make a thick batter. Beat well 
and cook in the same way asthe spider bread, 
only giving it longer {Mary S. Stelson. 








Grape Sherbet.—Cook grapes enough and 

drain through a jelly bag for one quart of 
grape juice, sweeten with white sugar until 
palatable; take enough juicy oranges and 
cut in two, squeeze with a lemon squeezer 
until you have a pint of juice, add juice of 3 
lemons, stir in coffee cup of sugar, or until 
very sweet. Stir until dissolved, mix the 
grape and-orange juice, strain into a freezer, 
pack and freeze until stiff, then add the 
whites of two well-beaten eggs, and finish 
freezing. Ittakes longer to freeze sherbet 
ban ice cream. Serve for dessert in small 
giasses. 





To Cure Beef and Hams.—To 6 gals water 
take 2 lbs nice brown sugar, 9 lbs salt, 1 qt 
good molasses, 2 oz salitpeter. Mix and boil 
well, taking care to skim off all impurities 
that rise to the surface. If hard water is 
used, add 1 oz pearlash. Rub the meat with 
fine salt and let it lie a day ortwo. Pack it 
down in a cask, and pour on the pickle when 
it is cold, so as to cover the meat. Put on a 
follower and weight and let it remain five or 
six weeks. Smoke with maple, hickory or 
cornecobs. This pickle can be used for either 
beef or hams, and is excellent for both. In 
the spring the pickle must be boiled with 
some additional salt and water, ready for 
hams and beef again. Meat should be dried 
by the smoke. 





A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 


get. 
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A LETTER TO WOMEN 


A few words from Mrs. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, will certainly corroborate 
the claim that Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound is woman’s ever 
reliable friend. 

‘“‘T cannot praise Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound too highly. 

‘“*For nine 
weeks Iwasin 
bed suffer - 
ing with in- 
flammation 
and conges- 
tion of the 
ovaries. I 
had a dis- 
charge all 
the time. » 
When lying 
down all 
the time, I 
felt quite 
comfort- 
able; but as soon as I would put my 
feet on the floor, the pains would 
come Back. 

‘Every one thought it was impossi- 
ble for me to get well. Iwas paying $1 
per day for doctor’s visits and 75 cents 
2 day for medicine. Imade up my mind 
tc try Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It haseffected a complete cure 
for me, and I have all the faith in the 
world in it.‘ What a blessing to wo- 
man it is!”—Mrs. JENNIE L. SmirTu, No. 
324 Kauffman St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


deserves another. 
When you turn 
the handle of the 
peat Meat 

hopper you are 
rewarded with a 
su ing amount 
rane ae done & 
in a few seconds. * 
It saves money, 
time and food. Is —_ operated and 
easily cleaned. Use th 


Enterprise 


MEAT CHOPPER 


for mene sausage and screen ie i for 
> preparing hash, mince-meat amburg 
2 steak, suet, tripe, cod-fish, clams, scrap 
meat ‘for oultry, corn for fritters, etc. 
Improved for 15 years; now perfected. 

Sold by all dealers in hardware. Small 
family size No. 5, $2.00. Chops 1 lb. a 
>minute. Large family size No. 10, $3.00. 
Chops 2 lbs. a minute. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 

Philadelphia, 


Send 4 cents in stamps for the “ Enterprising 
Housekeeper—200 recipes, 




























































/ oq: HIGHEST GRADE Sewing Machine $5.00 


on easy terms and conditions,® Retails at $40.00 

everywhere. For full particulars and Big oe Ma- 

chine Catalogue FERRE cut thisad out and send to 
u SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.) CHICAGO, TLi. 











3000 BIGYGLES 


ust be fa out a 

edels, querent’> 

re to 88 mos models $12 
to820. by hand wheels $5 
to$15. Shipped to anyone 
on approval without ro ance 
deposit. Great factory clearing sale 
ARN A BICY CLE 

Eby helping advertise us. ‘e will give one 
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The Highwayman. 
Did you ever meet a robber, with a pistol and 
a knife, 
Whose prempt and cordial greeting was, 
‘*Your money or your life;’’ 
while you stood a-trembling, 
hands above your head, 
Took your gold, must grimly offering to re- 
pay you in cold lead? 


Who, with your 


I once met a robber; I was going home 

to tea; 

The way was rather 
too dark to see 

That the sturdy rogue who stopped me there 
was yery fully armed— 

But I’m honest in maintaining that I 

feel alarmed. 


Well, 


lonely, though not yet 


didn’t 


He was panting hard from running, so I, be- 
ing still undaunted, 

Very boldly faced the rascal and 
what he wanted; 

I was quite as big as he was, and I was not 
out of breath, 

So I didn’t fear his shooting me, or 


me to death. 


demanded 


stabbing 


In answer to my question the highwayman 
raised an arm 
And pointed it straight at me—though I still 


felt no alarm; 


He did nut ask for money, but what he said 
was this: 
“You cannot pass, papa, unless you give 
your boy a kiss! 
——— 


No One Like Father. 


WALDO. 





Years ago a neighbor of mine had two boys 
of about my own age, who, it seemed to me, 
had an ideal father. He was a busy man but 
somehow always found time to participate in 
the sports of his boys, to be one with them, 
and wore than that, to be thei: leader. Sat- 
urday afternoons, when the weather was 
warm,he went swimming with them, and Sun- 
day afternoons they always went together for 
aleng walk in the woods. Evenings after 
supper, so long as the light lasted, he played 
ball with them and in a hundred other little 
ways manifested a genuine interest in what 
interested the boys. The result was soon ap- 
parent and is the same to this day—there is 
no one in the world like father. 

On the other hand, a number of my school- 
mates had no idea what it was to have their 
fathers as members of their own company. 
They loved their fathers and their fathers 
loved them, but there was none of that pre- 
cions cowradeship later in life to be treasured 
as the most precious legacy of early years. 
When the boys wanted to go swimming they 
were told that it was unsafe unless some one 
older was with them, but there was no one to 
go and the boys learned on the sly. The same 
was true when they were old enough to want 
agun. Those boys grew upto love and re- 
spect their fathers but there was not that bond 
of sympathy that in the former case caused the 
father to place his confidence in his boys in 
business affairs, and that taught them rarely 
to make a move in business matters without 
first consulting father and considering his 
opinion. 





Starting the Boy in Life. 


E. L. VINCENT. 





The boy is worth as mucn as, if not more 
than, any man the farmer can hire, after he 
reaches his teens. It therefore follows that 
we ought to show our appreciation of the fact 
in some substantial way. 

I have in wind a case which will bear re- 
cording. The farmer has a son of fifteen. For 
tive or six years this son has had a share in 
the profits of the farm. At first the father 
gave himalamb. This, added to one given 
to him by his grandfather, was the beginning 
of his flock. As these lambs grew up and add- 


ed otier members to the flock, the increase 
was set down to tte credit of the boy. From 
time to time, also, the father placed in his 


son’s purse a few dollars, not as wages, but 
for the purpose of giving the son the satisfac- 
tion of baving something he could eall his 
own. It was interesting to note the son’s in- 
terest in the sheep and other business of the 
farm. When the lambs were sold, tbe son’s 





FATHERS AND SONS 


capital grew and now and then he bought a 


lamb from some other tlock. When the wool 
was sold he had his share in that. 
How did this boy spend his money? Some 


of it wént for trifles; yes. But who of us does 
not sometimes indulge in such triiles and feel 
the happier for it? But the father led the son 
along in such a way that he came to look 
upon his money as a means,toward a good end. 

It seems to me, this is a good way to start 
a boy in life. He grows up into the business. 
Even if he should decide that he would prefer 
some other occupation, his habits of handling 
money and knowing how he came by it will 
be of untold value to him. I have seen the 
spirit all taken out of a boy by the father’s 
selling some lamb or ealf which had been call- 
ed the boy’s, and putting the money into his 
That is the worst kind of wrong. 


own pocket. 
anything than to 


Better never give the boy 
rob him in such a way. 


Talk Around the Table. 


|From Page 477] 
hills, and the soft plash of the man’s oars, 
who whistles as he glides down stream. A 
family of crows are caw-cawing loudly in the 
big pine tree nearby. I hear the voice of a 
belated robin and the twitter of smaller birds 
in the bushes, and.with the point of a_ stick 
I impede the prozress of a caterpillar on the 





log. I watch the German women picking 
their beans. I reeall the day they planted 
them, the tender care they have bestowed 


upon them when the storms beat them down 
and the drouths parched them. A squirrel frisks 
past me with a nut in its mouth. The Ger- 
man women work cheerfully. ‘‘Could any- 
thing earthly be more 2”? Inevitable 


peaceful? 
change brings cali resignation. I, who a few 


short months ago repelled thoughts of these 
last days, look down at the sapless leaves and 
say: 


‘For the red leaves dropped like rubies 
Upon the dark green sod; 
For Thine own great gift of Being, 
I thank Thee,O my God.’’ 
{Evangeline. 


A Japanese Story.—A Japanese gentleman, 
having invited some of his friends to refresh 
themselves in his house, was sorry to see one 
old man refusing to drink. Addressing him 
he said: ‘‘If you do not care for any of these 
drinks, perhaps you will take one of these 
cakes,’’ offering him at the same time the 
jar in which they were contained. The guest 
at once put his hand into the jar, when, to 
the surprise of everybody, it was found that 
he could not withdraw it. The attention of 
all was drawn to the spot, and everyone sug- 
gested some plan for setting the old man free. 
They were tried, but all failed. Presently a 
guest who had been silent, said: ‘‘If you will 
let me try, I think I can set him free.’’ 
**How?’’ asked everyone. ‘‘By breaking the 
jar with my pipe.’’ Japanese pipes are stout- 
ly made, and with a single blow the jar was 
broken. Then it was seen that the reason 
why the old man could not withdraw his hand 
was because he had clutched every one of the 
cakes. ‘*Ah.’’ said the host, ‘‘when we are 
loudest in our complaints against something, 
the fault is very often in ourselves.’’—-[David 
Summers. 


Nervous Break Down. 
IT COMES TO THE PREACHER FROM 
OVER STUDY AND BRAIN TIRE. 











It Comes to Any Person, Too, Who Worries 
and Frets. 
From the Huron Tribune, Bad Axe, Mich. 


A ‘“‘breaking down of the nervous system’’ 
is a modern expression—a modern complaint. 


itis induced by prolonged strain and the 
overtaxing of the nervous system, and is a 
product of over hurry and hustle. It affects 


the preacher and the lawyer—the direct result 
of brain tire. It affects people in any walk 
of life, too, who work and fret. It means a 
depleting of the nerve forces. 

It is curable by complete rest and change of 
scene,also by the use of nerve restoratives and 
nerve foods. As the first method is not with- 
in the reach of all, the latter offers the most 
universal and practical method of treating the 
complaint. When itis determined that med- 
icine is to be used, select that one which con- 





tains the most nerve nourishing properties. 
Do not take nerve tonics. Tbey only stimulate 
and the reaction leaves yon worse than you 
were before. Select the medicine that is to 
the nerves what meat is to the body—one that 
as it builds up the nerves also increases your 
weight. ,The best thing for the purpose is Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, the rep- 
utation of which is built up by solid and in- 
disputable proof, and which is known in 
every hamlet in the sountry. 

As a proof of its merits in such cases, 
the following letter of a clergyman: 
Dr WILLIAMS’ MEDICINE Co, SCHENECTADY,N Y, 

Dear Sirs:—In Apr.], 1896, I was a hopeless 
case, owing to a complete breaking down of 
my nervous system and to a persistent stom- 
ach trouble. I had been treated by a great 
many physicians but received no permanent 
benetit. I had been down four times with 
nervous prostration and twice with gastritis. 
These attacks would come with such violence 
as to throw me into spasms. The time came 
when physicians said I must stop preaching 
or die. I would be so exhausted after the last 
service Sunday that I could scarcely get from 
the pulpit. Many atime I have had to sit 
down and rest before I could leave the church, 
in order to gain a little strength. I could eat 
ueither meat nor vegetables. I dared notallow 
my bare feet to as much as touch the cold 
carpet or tloor, to say nothing of taking a cold 
foot bath. If I did I was immediately seized 
with cramps. In this condition I commenced 
to take Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple. i took one box and felt no better—in fact 
worse. I said I would take no more, but my 
wife urged the matter, feeling my life depend- 
ed upon the result, as everything eise had 
failed, and I was ‘‘used up.’’ I therefore con- 
tinned to take them. Since then, and it has 
been several months, I have had but one 
slight attack and have enjoyed life. Have 
preached all summer and held revival meet- 
Ings for fifteen weeks. During that time my 
wife was sick seven weeks, so that my _ rest 
was much broken. Some nights I did not 
sleep at all. I have had no muscular exercise 


read 


for vears until recently, when I have done 
some work in my garden, and my muscles 


Stand the test remarkably well. I can eat 
anything I desire, and can now enjoy a cold 
bath daily. Every Sabbath I preach three 


good for another 
I am surprised 
cannot be 


times, and now think I am 
twenty years,if the Lord wills. 
at myself and sometimes think it 


ossible that I have accomplished what I 

ave. 
(Signed) Rev J. N. McCreapy, 
Elkton, Mich. 


Find attached, the affidavit of Mr McCready, 
made before a notary public. 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, / 


County or Tuscota { ** 
J. N. McCready, being duly sworn, says 


that the above and foregoing statements made 
by him are true. Subscribed and sworn to 
before me this 25d day of July, 1897. 
J. D. Brookes, Notary Public. 
All the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shat- 
tered nerves are contained in a condensed 
form in Dr Williams’ Pink Pills*for Pale Peo- 
pie. They are also a specitic for troubles pe- 
culiar to females, such as suppressions and all 
forms of weakness. In men they effect a rad- 
ical cure in all cases arising from mental wor- 
ry, overwork or excesses of whatever nature. 
Dr Williams’ Pink Pilis are sold in boxes 
(never in loose bulk) at 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50, and may be had of all drug- 
gists, or direct by mail from Dr Williams’ 
Medicine Co, Schenectady, N 








DISCOVERY «i. CENTURY 


Harriet T. Newell's Soluble Self- 
\ Treatments positively cure al! fen ale cise 
eases ; painlessly, permanently, quickly while 
you sleep. No opiatesor dangerous drugs. No 
reaction. Write Mrs. Neweit confidentially 
about your case. Lady agents wanted. Harriet 
T. Newell Co., Dept. W. 108 Fulton St., N. ¥ 











A regulator that cannot fail 
Di E Particulars & proof for stamp 
Box 578,Toronto, Canada 
tag Care at bome: book 
free. W. S.RICE, Box 
444, Smithv ille, N. Y. 
BED WETTING CURED. Sample FRE! 
Dr.F.E. MAy,Bloomington,Ih 
CUREDat HOME 
NoPain. Book Mailed FRE 
MASON CO., 557 B, Fifth Ave. Ne 


and CONSTIPATION quickly 
cured. Sufferers will learn of & 
simple remedy free by addressing 
Prof, Fowler, Moodus, Conn. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS. 


REGULAR 20 AND 40 CENT PATTERNS, ONLY 10 CENTS, POSTPAID. 











The Patterns here shown are cut by one of the most reliable Pattern houses in New York, and are of the very latest and newest design 
These patterns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our friends, we offer them 
to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, including postage. : 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces in the pattern, how to 
cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the garment to go by. These patterns are complete in every 

Your order will be promptly filled. ‘ 


particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of the dress. 
For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. 
See below for rules of measurement. 


For ladies, give BUST measure in inches. 
both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. 








20939. 
Cut in five sizes, 12 to 16 years, 


Misses’ Jacket. 





\ 


Ladies’ Waist. 21010. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 





Child’s Dress. 
Cut in six sizes, 3 to 8 years. 





Misses’ Two-Piece Circular Skirt. 
Cut in five sizes, 12 to 16 years. 


For misses, boys, girls or children, give 
Order patterns by their numbers. 





Ladies’ Russian Blouse Waist. 21001. 
Cut in five sizes, 32 to 40 inches bust measure. 


20942. 





Misses’ Norfolk Waist. 20944. 
Cut in five sizes, 12 to 16 years. 


20945. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 


Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around 
body over fullest part of bust—close under the arm—a iittle higher in 
back—draw closely, not tightly. 

Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around 
Waist—draw moderately tight. 

Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm— 
one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this measure only for lining. 

_ Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Me- 
dium—36 and 38 inches; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches—bust measure. 
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Address All Orders to the Office of this Publication. 


Ladies’ Collars.--Small size is 13 to 14 in.; Medium—144 to 15in.; 
Large—154 to 16 in.—neck measure. 

Garments for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same 
directions given for ladies. When ordering give age also. 
Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, etc. Pass measure 
under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 


Be sure to give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 
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‘ ADVERTISEMENTS 





HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID FOR 


RAW FURS 


BY WM. EISENHAUER & CO., 
BUYERS AND EXPORTERS OF RAW 
FURS AND GINSENG ROOT, 

378 and 380 West Broadway, New York, 
Shipments Solicited. Write for Price Lists. 
We call the attention of all those interested in Raw 

Furs to our article on Page 466 of this issue. 
Bank, 


REFERENCES—Mercantile Agencies; Pacifie 
New York; A. Fraser, 50 Walk. Street, New York. 
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» Frank Leslic’s 
Popular Monthly 














No.3 “PRIZE” FEED MILL 


OVER 30,000 IN USE. 


All Iron and Steel. Automatic 
Shake Feed. Perfect Ad- 
justable Feed Slide. —— 


Grinds as fine or coarse as 
desired. Will run by any 
power,one to five horse,sweep 
tread, steam or wind. Wi 
not choke down the smallest 
power. Sold ata low price to - 
advertise the fact that we are the largest nanaine 
turers in the world of labor saving farm machinery. 
Send for os offer on this mill and large illus 
trated neal logue of “Hero” and “American” Grinding 
Mills, 26 si = and_ styles ae ——— Posk’s 
Corn Three hera, ad Pow 
Goodhuc Galvanized Steel and Wod Wind Millefor 
power and pumping, W ood Saws, Corn Shellers, ete. 


APPLETON MFG. CO., 4 Fargo St., BATAVIA, ILLS 
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All ines are cables, not affected b 





heats 
@nd cold; adjusts itself to hilly ground without 


buckli..¢, Pailt we service and durability Write 
full informatio 
UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, ills 








A FRENCH MOTHER'S ADVICE 


to her son, when looking over one of Napoleon's old 


battle-tields, was: “No matter where, when you 
get to be a man, if you have any money, buy a few 
acres of land as a haven to which to retreat in case 
of storm; because, come war, flood, or cyclone,—if 
life is spared, you can commence again to raise 
your own potatoes;"’ to which we add, **be sure 
protect it with Page Fence.’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





“Fli’ Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


46.Inch 
=Feed Opening 











ey Power Leverage 64 to 1 ISTEEL 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, ll. 





Samp O MILL. 















For fall informa- 
tion about this, also 
best Horse-Power, 
Thresher, Clover- 
huiler, Dog- power, 
ye Thresher and 
Binder, Feel-min, 
Saw-machine (circu- 
lar and drag), Land- 
qpier. Chenee-enene 
—, Ensilage and Fodder 
ae | Cutter, Round-silo, 












ss CEQ. ARDER, Cobleskill, N. % 
so Please tel ‘what you wish to purchase. 
ume see orc uted ints rath wit, "Nails, 
fen tel ona wen Puen Pig d She ths, Hose, Lum- 
ber, Casing, in fact almost eve aes. Big reduction from 
sual prices {4 Catalogue FREF on application. 
‘hieago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streets, Chicago. 








and how to make money 


THE BUSY BEE with it as taught by 


CLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. It is a handsome illustrated maga. 
zine and we send free sample copy with Book on Bee Culture and 
Book on Bee Supplies to all who name this paper in writing. 


THE A. t. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 








EVERY MONTH :| 


VAST IMPROVEMENTS have 
FEATURES 
THE GREAT JACKSON SERIES, 


been 


25 cts.; $3 a Year, 


Premium with each 
Subscription. 


ef Over 100 Illustrations, New Cover, Colored 
Frontispiece, 


128 Pages. 
made in this magazine, and THE NEW 


of 1898 will make it even better than ever before. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 





Begun with November number, will con- 
tinue through several months, and will 
cover the entire career of Andrew Jackson. 
Among the contributors are Governor Tay- 
lor, of Tennessee; Colonel Andrew Jack- 
son, grandson of the General; Captain 
John Allison, of Tennessee; Hon. A. 
Oakey Hall, —— John M. Tobin and 
others. Profusely illustrated with old and 
rare portraits of ‘‘Old Hickory” 
prominent people of his time. 
College Articles.—Two more papers in 


the very successful articles on ‘‘American 
Universities and Colleges,’’ which began 
in Nov., 1896. These will treat of Harvard 
and Princeton, with portraits, groups, etc. 
Short Stories.—Many excellent stories 


have been secured for publication in the 
POPULAR MonTHLY. A glance at the Christ- 
mas number, with stories by FRANK R. 
Stockton, AMELIA E. BARR and MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER, will indicate the improve- 
ment in the line of fiction. 

A New Serial Story will follow 
Cat’s-paw,”’ which will end shortly. 


and 








* The 








A series of iliustrated articles on reli- 
gious denominations in America. First 
paper on ‘‘ The Baptists,” by Gen. T. J. 
Morgan, LL, D., Sec’y Am. Baptist Mission 
Society. Other papers on the Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians and Catholics, written by some one 
prominently identified with each sect. 

Articles of Travel.—This magazine will 
continue its articles on interesting out-of- 
the-way places, liberally illustrated from 
original sketches and photographs. 

For the Boys and Girls each month 
are devoted several pages to short stories, 
practical articles and pictures for younger 
members of the family. C ontributions “by 
HorATIO ALGER, Jn., Epwarp S. EL tis, 
SopH1E Swett, and other well-known 
juvenile writers. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
Price $1, and FRANK LESL 1E’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY, Price $3, 


BOTH ONE YEAR for $3.25. 























SPECIAL.—Mention this publication and a Specimen copy_of the modern 
FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR MONTHLY, with Illustrated Premium List, sent 
for 10 cts.; with Beautifal Colored Art Plate (12 x 36 inches), “A Yard 


of Pansies, 


” or “A Yard of Puppies,” 20 cents; 


stamps or coin. 








Send for Descriptive Circulars; New Illustrated 
Bible; aiso Life of Gen. R. E. Lee. 


ATZASMASMASMASFZASM%X% MAMALAXAAXMAXAYD 


Frank eer: * s Publishing House, 
2-44 Bond Street, New York. 
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And we furnish it, with 


THIS MACAZINE, 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. 


papers for little more than the price of one. 


and Farmers’ 


BOTH 


Year 
For 





Born September 18, 1841 


For More than 56 Years It Has Never Failed in Its Weekly Visits to the 
Homes of Farmers and Villagers Throughout the United States. 


IT HAS faithfully labored for their prosperity and happiness, 
for the improvement of their business and home interests, 
for education, for the elevation of American manhood, and 
true womanhood. 


IT HAS told at the fireside interesting and instructive stories of 
the doings of the world, the nation and states. 


IT HAS advised the farmer as to the most approved methods of 
cultivating and harvesting his crops, and the proper time 
to convert themfinto the largest possible amount of money. 


IT HAS led in”all matters pertaining to the welfare of farmers 
and villagers, and for over half a century has held their 
confidence and esteem. 


It is the NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE, One ONLY 


$1.2 


You therefore receive both 


The American Agriculturist Weather Forecasts 


10 cents additional for postage and packing, making $1.35 in all. 


Address orders to either of our offices below, 


you. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 


Write your name and address on 


CHICAGO, Marquette Bldg. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


York City, and a sample copy of the NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be mailed to you. 


Almanac for 1898, a 640-page book, will be sent to every subscriber on payment of 


but to avoid delay send to the one nearest 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Bldg. 


a postal card, send it to GEO. W. BEST, Tribune Office, New 
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HOSE 


and the publishers by stating that they saw the advertisement in this journal, 


ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS Will confer a favor upon the advertiser 








